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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—= 

ENERAL ROBERTS’S great march,—as brilliant a 
military operation as has been undertaken since 
General Sherman’s march—has been made, and had brought 
him safely to Candahar, with his troops in excellent spirits, 
op August 3lst. He had marched 345 miles in 21 days, 
more than 16 miles a day. This is splendid marching, and 
implies in General Roberts at least as high a power of 
organisation as he has always shown tactical genius. He 
brought the garrison of Kelat-i-Ghilzai along with him to Can- 
dahar, passing over the command there to Mahommed Sadik 
Khan, a Toki chief, who had charge of the place when the Eng- 
lish arrived in 1879. Inthe march, General Roberts had lost 
only one British soldier, and not a dozen natives. Ayoub Khan, 
instead of entrenching himself to resist General Roberts’s 
approach, as had been expected, raised the siege of Candahar, 
and took up a strong post on the Argandab,north of the city, 
where he has entrenched himself. General Phayre is marching 
at last, and is looked for at Candahar by September 5th ; but he 
himself expected to encounter serious resistance at Takht-i-Pul, 
of the result of which, if it was offered, we have heard nothing. 


In all probability, we shall hear of a great battle between 
General Roberts and Ayoub Khan in the course of to-day 
or Monday. ‘The accounts speak of proposals for negotia- 
tion on the part of Ayoub Khan, and of apologetic mes- 
sages; but nothing short of a surrender in which Ayoub’s 
army laid down its arms, would meet the case. And that is 
very unlikely. (General Roberts himself speaks of the great 
strength of Ayoub’s position, from which Ayoub could either re- 
treat to Herat or march on Cabul, if he did not choose to standa 
battle. Either course would involve us in an awkward position, 
for it would either necessitate our withdrawing without having 
re-established our military ascendancy in Afghanistan, or 
engage us in another wild-goose chase of an enemy who can 
geuerally march faster than we can, and who gains in force 
while we lose. A victory over Ayoub Khan is essential for our 
evacuation of the country. 





Parliament was to have been prorogued on Tuesday next, but 
the delay in passing the Appropriation Bill caused by the very 
unjustifiable conduct of the Peers in throwing out the Irish 
Registration Bill, solely because it came up to them too late,— 
Lord Redesdale, who moved its rejection, did not even pretend 
that it was a measure of ‘doubtful tendency, requiring much 
time for its adequate consideration,—will probably make it 
aday later at least. A word from Lord Beaconsfield would 


have either obliged Lord Redesdale to give way or taken 
away his chance of success, but Lord Beaconsfield rather likes 
to show his contemptuous indifference to Irish questions, and 
gave a silent vote with Lord Redesdale. It is not a wise policy. 
The letter to the Duke of Buckingham failed. And badly as 








the Irish Members often behave, it is quite possible to excite a 
sympathy with them by cavalier conduct like this. Mr. Parnell 
was quite in the right in insisting, even at the cost of another day, 
on censuring the cooduct of the Lords in thus throwing out 
an Irish Bill which the Government recommended, which no one 
attacked, and which did not need more time than could easily 
have been given for its consideration, solely because it came up 
so late to the Upper House. 
The Irish Members appear to be guided by somewhat peculiar 
ideas of their own in their occasional twenty hours’ sittings. 
As we understand it, the only object of the monster sitting of 
last week, which lasted from four on the Thursday to one o'clock 
on the Friday afternoon, was to insist on a two nights’ discussion 
of the Irish Constabulary vote, which Irish Members did not 
choose to pass without expressing at length their detestuation of a 
system of government that requires so heavily-armed and large a 
body of police. Nor was it that all could not be said in one night 
which needed to be said, but rather that the Irish Members wanted 
it to be conspicuous and notorious in Ireland that a great fuss 
had been made on the subject,—which was, unfortunately, not 
possible without making a great fuss. Directly Lord Harting- 
ton promised that another night’s discussion should be devoted 
to the subject, the Irish Members ceased from obstruction; 
and accordingly, on Monday night everything was said over 
again which had been said before, and nothing added which 
might not have easily been added before. Mr. Parnell, 
however, promised to use his utmost influence to restrain 
the Irish people from outrages and injuries to cattle 
during the coming winter, on condition that Mr. Forster 
would promise to use the power of quartering police on a dis- 
trict for precautionary purposes, and paying the cost of the 
operation out of the county cess, “with the utmost discretion.” 
That was an amazing concession on the part of Mr. Parnell. 
Mr. Forster, on his side, pointed out that the meetings of the 
Land League, so far from carrying off the steam which would 
otherwise result in outrages, as Mr. Parnell maintains, almost 
invariably result in new crops of outrages. Mr. Forster neverthe- 
less declared that if he should find that Irish landlords enforce 
evictions which he thought unjust and oppressive to the Irish 
tenants, he would not be the instrument of that injustice; and 
though he could not pledge his colleagues to the steps they would 
take in such a case, he, at all events, would refuse to be made the 
instrument of enforcing what he thought wrong. He knew he 
should be impartially assailed on both sides,—that he should be 
called at once weak and tyrannical; but he did not mind that, if he 
felt sure that in reality he had held an equal and firm attitude to- 
wards both classes of his critics. Thus far at least, in a posi- 
tion of extreme delicacy and difficulty, Mr. Forster has, we 
think, more than maintained the high hopes formed of him, 
and in nothing more remarkably than by incurring the re- 
proaches which the landlords have heaped upon him. On the 
Land League’s assaults he could always confidently count 





Mr. Tuke has published a second edition of his weighty 
pamphlet on “ Irish Distress and its Remedies” (published by 
Ridgway), to which we called attenticn on its first appearance. 
In a postscript added to this edition, he gives the following re- 
markable statement, made to him by a Yorkshire land agent, 
who also farms 1,200 acres of land for himself, and who writes 
thus to Mr. Tuke, from Galway, under the date of July 29th, in 
relation to the evictions of Spiddal and Carraroe, where the dis- 
turbances connected with process-serving referred to in Mr, 
Tuke’s pamphlet occurred :—‘ Fur poverty and filth, this dis- 
trict exceeds anything I had seen or imagined in Ireland; these 
poor creatures have nothing out of whichto make a subsistence, 
but the few acres of land brought into cultivation by them- 
selves from among the stones and rocks which abound every- 
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where. I only saw one little plot of ground in which it would 
be possible to work a plough. It is net possible to bring much, 
if any, more land into cultivation here; the wonder is that any 
person could be found to cultivate what is now cultivated. 
No wonder Englishmen do not understand the demand for 
fixity of tenure in Ireland. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the tenant’s outlay throughout the district I was 
in yesterday, in building the cabins, fencing the lands, and 
clearing the stones, evceeds many times the value of the fee- 
simple before such outlay.’ “Could a stronger proof be 
required,” says Mr. Tuke, “of the need for protection against 
eviction without compensation than this evidence of an experi- 
enced Yorkshire agriculturist and land agent ?” No doubt the 
high-sniffing landlords will say that such holdings ought never 
to have been made at al]. Even if that were so, they have been 
made, and by the permission of the landlords, whose notice to 
quit robs the poor creatures of this wealth, the sole work of 
their own hands. No wonder they resist eviction. There is a 
nut for the House of Lords to crack. 


Lord Granville made on Monday one of those pithy state- 
ments of the Eastern policy of the Government in which no 
statesman of the day can rival him. In regard to the Monte- 
negro frontier, the Porte had given two answers to the Collec- 
tive Note of the Powers, one in writing and one oral. They 
were not couched in the same words, and it was not yet clear 
that they were even to the same effect. “The Powers have 
under their consideration the rejoinder that they will make, and 
have in the meantime ordered a certain number of their vessels 
to go to Ragusa, which port has been thrown open to them by 
the Austrian Government, as being within easy distance of the 
coast which is to be ceded to Montenegro.” Instructions had 
been prepared for the Admiral in command of our contingent, 
“which cannot, for obvious reasons, be published at present.” 
On the Greek frontier question, the Powers had declined to re- 
open the issue in the manner proposed by the Porte, as to 
what the frontier should be, but had expressed their willingness 
to entertain any wish of the Porte’s as to the mode in which 
the cession of territory should be made. The Powers had agreed 
on their demands as to Armenia, and a Note to the Porte would 
be presented on the subject. The Powers had also been unani- 
mous in their recommendations as to the course to be pursued 
in European Turkey. So far,so good. What is now wanted 
is a little more of the Admirals, and a little less of the 
Ambassadors. 

On Wednesday, which was the tenth anniversary of the great 
surrender of Sedan, the Emperor of Germany put out a pro- 
clamation, intended as an answer to the discussions of the 
German Press whether or not the celebration of this anniversary 
—necessarily wounding to the feelings of the neighbour who 
capitulated on that day—ought to be continued. The Emperor 
does not in form answer that objection, but he conveys pretty 
clearly that he sees no force in it. He recalls the anniver- 
sary as one of the great dates of German _history,—which 
undoubtedly it is,—and ascribes the great victory of that 
date to the unflinching diseipline, the faithfulness and 
punctuality in details, and the diligence in preparatory 
training, which had marked the German Army before the war. 
Sedan doubtless was a great date for Germany, for it was the 
date of its highest achievement, as well of its taking a wrong 
turn,—the turn which military pride and political arrogance 
dictated. Up to Sedan, so far as the peoples could judge at all 
events, Germany was in the right, and France in the wrong. 
But from the date when the Germans demanded the surrender 
of one thoroughly French, and two thoroughly French-minded, 
provinces, as the price of making peace, Germany began to 
lay up for herself a store of the judgments of that Nemesis 
who, however halt of foot, overtakes the swiftest at a moment 
when they dream not of it. 

The Ground-Game Bill—of which, by the way, the late Mr. 
George Loch, Q.C., formerly M.P. for the Wick Burghs, was 
the real author, as he introduced a Bill founded on the prin- 
ciple of Sir William Harcourt’s Bill into the Parliament elected 
in 1868, though opinion was not then ripe for so drastic a 
measure—is as good as passed. Lord Beaconsfield, in a very 
amusing speech on Monday, denounced the hostile spirit 
towards landowners in which the Bill was drawn, but recom- 
mended his party to pass it; and passed accordingly, with per- 





haps a few amendments for the worse, it will be, Lord 
Beaconsfield propitiated the Tory Peers by declaring that as the 
Bill came up to the House of Lords, it was virtually a Bil) for 
rehabilitating their old friend the poacher, and giving him g 
most dignified and constitutional position. If the farmer can. 
not destroy the ground-game himself, “an expert is to be 
called upon for assistance. We know what is the character of 
that expert. His position will be of the most remarkable; hig 
transformation will be extraordinary. At present, a subject of 
the Queen viewed always with suspicion, he will henceforth 
become a member of a profession,—of an honourable profession, 
—and instead of walking abroad stealthily and by night, he wil] 
stand now ‘in the sunshine of the Constitution,’ and will flourish 
his weapon in the presence of the Lord of the Manor.” After 
that entertaining flourishing of his weapon in the face of 
the Government, Lord Beaconsfield virtually recommended a 
surrender, not quite without terms, but without terms of any 
great moment. The Bill passed its second reading in the Lords 
by a majority of 48,—68 against 20. 


The modifications which the Lords introduced into the 
Ground-Game Bill were two. They insisted on a close time for 
game, including hares and rabbits, namely, four months, from 
the end of March to the end of July,—declaring that it was 
necessary for the preservation of winged game, an amend. 
ment which may, we hope, be disagreed with by the House of 
Commons,—and passed an amendment to that effect by a 
majority of 35 (94 to 59); and they declined to let the farmer 
delegate his power of shooting ground-game—the right of trap- 
ping it is not touched—to any but one person, so as to prevent 
farmers from making shooting parties, as landlords make shoot- 
ing parties when they have reserved the game to themselves, 
This amendment was passed by a majority of 50 (108 to 58), 
Lord Feversham’s attempt to re-enact the right of “free con- 
tract,” as itis called, in other words the power of the land. 
owner to squeeze a surrender of the game out of the tenant 
was promptly snubbed by Lord Beaconsfield, and was not 
persevered in. 


A curious case, illustrating the great need of the Ground. 
Game Bill, was tried at Mundford Police-court, Norfolk, on Tuese 
day. The head gamekeeper of Mrs. Lyne Stephens summoned 
a farmer’s son named Giles and two labourers for searching for 
and pursuing game on several different dates. Giles’s farm is 
held on a yearly tenancy, game-rights being reserved by the 
landlord. The tenant said that an excess of game was pre- 
served, and that he had only done what was absolutely essential 
to preserve his crops. He had employed men with dogs to 
drive hares away from the crops, and not to kill. When by 
chance a hare was killed, the men did not take it, but let it 
lie where it was killed. The farmer said, in effect, that the 
killing was an accident of protecting his crops, and that he had 
aright to do that. The Bench held that a technical offence 
had been committed, but fined the defendants 1d. each and 
costs. Mr. Giles’s case is the case of thousands of farmers. 


On Saturday, the Burials Bill passed through Committee, 
and on Tuesday it was read a third time, and passed the House 
of Commons, with no amendments, unfortunately, likely to 
offend even the Bishops in the House of Lords. It is true that 
the clause giving an implicit sanction to resolutions passed by 
Convocation has disappeared, but its place is supplied by one 
less objectionable, which permits the clergyman, in any case in 
which the friends approve, to use any Burial Service sanctioned 
by the Bishop, consisting of prayers taken from the Book of 
Common Prayer and portions of Scripture. This will admit 
the use, in cases where the friends of the deceased approve it, 
of a Burial Service not reciting “the sure and certain hope” 
of the salvation of the deceased; and in the case of the burial 
of unbaptised or excommunicated persons, some such burial 
service must be substituted for the Burial Service of the Prayer- 
book. Mr. Ilingworth’s amendment, which would have given 
the non-Christian communities the power of using any “ orderly” 
service of their own, was negatived by a majority of 68,—125 
against 57,—we suppose to propitiate the Bishops, for no other 
conceivable excuse for such a perverse use of the Government 
majority can be conceived. It takes the meaning out of the 
Bill, but the Bishops will not think worse of it forthat. Perhaps 
it may be said to be one of their chief functions to take the 
meaning out of a good many strong things. They delight 10 
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ae alike significant error and significant truth to a com- 
mon pulp of edification. 


Mr. Beresford Hope, whose chief alarm concerning the 
Burials Bill seems to be the prospect that some women—among 
the “Salvation Army,” or among the Shakers—may get a 
chance of conducting a burial service in one of the national 
churchyards, moved a special amendment to exclude the female 
sex from ministration at a burial service. Sir Henry James 
replied that he had followed Mr. Beresford Hope’s lead for 
gome years back in extending political rights to women, and that 
he did not see any reason for putting a special veto on their 
right to perform the public duty of burying one of their co- 
eligionists, if it was desired that they should do so. Mr. 
Beresford Hope appears to be anxious to make an enactment of 
St. Paul’s injunction—*TI suffer not a woman to teach.” But 
that passage unquestionably inculcates the general “ subjection 
of women,” much more clearly than it inculcates any special and 
exceptional silence of the sex in relation to religious services. 
In any case, it is rather a new source for amendments to 
Parliamentary Bills, to take them out of the most disputed 
passages of St. Paul’s Epistles. 


It seems likely that the Irish Land League, in refusing to 
place any evidence before the Irish Land Commission appointed 
to inquire into the working of the Land Act of 1870, has 
played a bad card. In Ulster, at all events, that bad advice 
is to be generally ignored, and the evidence of witnesses 
is being arranged for in all parts of the province. Even 
in North Tipperary the farmers are doing likewise. The F'ree- 
man’s Journal still recommends the policy of giving every aid 
+o the Commission, and Lord Monteagle, in an admirable letter 
to that journal, has pressed upon its readers the fact that new 
evidence does come up every year which is of the greatest 
weight, and which was not really brought to light by the Devon 
Commission at all. To refuse to put the case fully before the 
new Commission is, says Lord Monteagle, like “ refusing to eat 
your breakfast because your dinner may be too late,” and he in- 
sists especially on the fact that the condition and number of the 
migratory Irish labourers, who earn their living in great measure 
by harvest work in this country, has only come out fully within 
the last few months. Even in Cork, a member of the Land 
League has tendered his evidence to the Commission, and has 
refused to apologise to the League for this sensible act. It is 
said that if, after a week’s consideration, he perseveres, he will 
he expelled. The Land League cannot do better than eliminate 
in this way all the good-sense it contains; and then, for want 
of that very necessary leaven, it will go to the bad. 


The House of Commons have disagreed with Lord Brabourne’s 
amendment to the Employers’ Liability Bill, the intention of 
which was to except employers from liability for sub-agents,— 
ie, agents to whom authority is given by an agent, and not by 
the employer himself. And they have extended Lord Beacons- 
field’s limit of two years for the validity of the Act to seven 
years, 30 that the Act need not be revised till 1887, and by another 
Parliament. This is obviously far wiser than assigning a limit 
which would give Parliament no really adequate experience of 
the operation of the Act as it is. In other respects the Com- 
mons leave the Bill as it came down from the Lords. Mr. 
Bryce sagaciously maintained that the limitation of the Bill is 
much more likely to affect the employers prejudicially than 
the workmen. Seven years hence the workmen will not have 
less power thaa they have now, but in all probability more. 


We think it is almost certain that the calculations of Messrs. 
Read and Pell, the Assistant-Commissioners to the Agricultural 
Commission, concerning the cost at which wheat from the Red 
River, Canada, and the United States can be laid down in Liver- 
pool, is much too high. Mr. 8. Williamson (M.P. for St. Andrew’s 
District), who has had even ampler means than the Agri- 
cultural Commissioners of estimating the cost of production in 
some of the best wheat-growing regions of the New World, 
writes to Tuesday’s Times that a great deal of wheat can be 
laid down in Liverpool, all charges paid, for something like 
32s. 6d. per quarter of 4801Ib. If any large quantity of wheat 
can be imported at such prices as this, it seems certain that 
wheat-growing in England will be pursued on a rapidly-dwind- 
ling scale, and wheat land turned to account in other ways. 


need yield no rent, could hardly produce wheat so as to secure 
fair business profits to the farmer, if it had to compete against 


really large quantities of imported wheat at such prices as this. 
The English farmer will need all the aid that the most absolute 
freedom from restrictive conditions can give him, for many 
years to come, if he is to stand his ground against the virgin 
soils of the West. 


Mr. Adam is to go as Governor to Madras in October, as 
was contemplated some months ago, in place of the Duke of 
Buckingham. The Liberals can ill spare him, and we fear 
Madras is hardly the Presidency which would be most likely to 
profit by his lucid good-sense and his fine and unfailing sense of 
justice. In his seat for Clackmannanshire and Kinross-shire 
he will be succeeded, it is said, by the Lord-Advocate, who 
has now for some time been an exile from the House of 
Commons. 


Mr. Fawcett’s new plan for facilitating thesmall savings of 
the poor is an admirable one. A saving child may now get an 
official strip of paper intended to hold twelve ‘stamps, add a 
stamp at a time to it as he can save a penny, and when it is 
full take it to the post-office, and get a savings’-bank receipt for 
a shilling,—the minimum deposit which it will pay the Post- 
Office Savings’ Bank to take. A correspondent jof Monday’s 
Times suggests that if the postman were authorised to dis- 
tribute these official strips, and to sell stamps to saving women 
or children on his rounds, it would much facilitate the process ; 
and so it would, but very much at the expense, we fear, both of 
the postmen and the public. To have to serve, say, fifty small 
children in one round with the stamps they frequire, would 
vastly delay the letters, and increase the burden of that already 
ever-worked official. Children’s transactions are always slow. 


Sir Henry James, in moving for a Commission to inquire into 
the Corrupt Practices at Gloucester, Macclestield, Chester, 
Knaresborough, Boston, Oxford, and Sandwich, expressed a 
rather sanguine opinion that corrupt practices at elections,— 
especially considering the much increased number of voters in 
the constituencies,—are not increasing. In‘the tio elections pre- 
ceding that of 1868, there were 96 petitions presented, 48 with- 
drawn, and 48 actually tried; in the two elections since 1868, 
there were 72 petitions presented, 22 withdrawn, and 50 actually 
tried. In the former two elections, of the 48 actually tried only 
22 were successful; but in the last two elections, of the 50 
actually tried 32 were successful. Sir Henry James did not 
think that this showed an increase of corruption, and certainly 
not an increase in proportion to the electorate. Perhaps not. 
But of decrease there is hardly any evidence, and for our own 
parts, we do not at all believe in the tendency of these Klection 
Commissions which the House of Commons has issued to 
diminish it for the future. It is much better not to stir up the 
dirty water more than is necessary. Let the Judges punish 
mildly but uniformly, and in some disagreeable way which will 
discredit the briber but elicit no sympathy for him, when they 
discover the giver of a bribe; and let us not set any more people 
peering into and laughing at the scandals of vulgar sins. 


Mr. Bright explained at some length on Thursday the reason 
why Dissenters dislike the so-called religious census, as it is 
understood in this country. The reasonis, tirst, that they feel it 
insulting to be asked their religion at all; and next, that of 
perfectly indifferent persons asked about their religion, and not 
liking to answer “ Virtually none,” the greater number will 
register themselves as belonging to the Established Church. 
We do not understand the first objection. 
see, the tendency to treat your religion as a sort of strictly 
private affair of your own, in which nobody else has any right 
to be interested, is an unworthy one, and proceeds from a vulgar 
state of mind. But the second objection is perfectly legitimate. 
No doubt, a census obtained by asking every man to register his 
own religion would unduly favour the religion of the Ustablish- 
ment. Mr. Bright’s proposal to get, as the United States do, 
at the number of seats occupied in all the churches and chapels 
of this country, and to estimate the value of the property 
there, seems to us a reasonable one, and much more likely to 
convey instructive information than the other. 


So iar as we can 





ven land which is farmed by the owner, and which, therefore, 


Consols were on Friday 97} to 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE SESSION. 


O Government probably has ever passed through a more 
4 harassing Session,—relatively short as the Session has 
been,—than that which, in not too triumphant a frame of 
mind, eat its Whitebait Dinner on Wednesday. It has been 
freely reviled on many sides, and some of its candid Liberal 
supporters call it a Government of Compromise which vacil- 
lates awkwardly between two opinions. Our own impres- 
sion is that those who speak of it thus from the Liberal 
point of view, hardly appreciate the nature of the resisting 
medium in which it has had to move. For our own parts, 
we blame it for serious weakness on one point alone, 
and that is for letting Lord Selborne spoil the Burials 
Bill with the unmeaning compromise embodied in it. It 
is the greatest illustration we have had for years of the power 
of words when emptied of their meaning, that it should be 
thought an act of homage to Christianity to insist on the 
acceptance by mourners, of Christianity of some whitey-brown 
colour, which may be as neutral or as absolutely destructive 
of Christianity under the cover of a Christian name, as 
you please, and yet to rely on the word “ orderly ” for the 
exclusion of indecencies which the word ‘ Christian,” 
taken alone, would not provide against at all. But barring 
that act of complacency towards Lord Selborne,—for we con- 
clude that no other Member of the Cabinet seriously approves 
such a renunciation of everything like principle in the mea- 
sure,—we do not know how the Government can be fairly 
accused by Liberals of vacillation or of compromise in any sense 
at least in which the strongest Parliamentary Government 
which ever existed cannot be justly accused of the same faults. 
The obstruction to which Ministers have been exposed 
has not, as it seems to us, been due to this cause. It has 
been due to the extraordinarily difficult conditions under 
which they took office,—conditions which were much aggra- 
vated by the unfortunate cropping-up of the Bradlaugh con- 
troversy at the very opening of a Parliament wherein the 
defeated and irritated Opposition took their seats in no lamb- 
like or forgiving mood. 

What were the great initial difficulties with which the 
Government had to contend? The most important was this: 
that in the face of a very ambitious, angry, and mortified Oppo- 
sition,—led, we must say, by an extremely courteous and pacific 
leader, from whose hand, however, the reins were very quickly 
wrenched,—-Ministers had to fight in more than one instance 
for justice to causes by no means popular, and often by no means 
deserving any popularity except what bare justice can win, even 
with theirown supporters. The fair treatment of Mr. Bradlaugh's 
case was the first instance to which we refer, and by no means a 
fortunate opening for a Session which many of the Opposition 
have treated as a Session of revenge. The fair treatment of 
the Irish peasant in face of the violent and discreditable pro- 
ceedings of the Land League, was the second of these diffi- 
culties. And the fair treatment of the responsibilities left 
upon the Government by the lees of a Jingo policy, both in 
South Africa and Afghanistan, was the third of these diffi- 
culties. We do not count the fair treatment of the farmers 
amongst the number. In spite of the desertion of the Govern- 
ment by a few territorial Whigs like Mr. Brand on the Ground- 
Game Bill, we see with satisfaction that this part of the 
policy of the Government has done it nothing but good, and 
has not in any way contributed to the difficulties of the Ses- 
sion. The Liberals are beginning to see clearly how great was 
the blunder of treating farmers’ grievances as no grievances in 
years gone by. 

But these three sets of difficulties have been very serious 
difficulties indeed. It was impossible for a Liberal Govern- 
ment to acquiesce in the virtual imposition of a new theologi- 
cal test on Members duly elected by their constituents. But 
it was impossible for Liberals to feel any glow of satisfaction in 
fighting for such a cause as Mr. Braclaugh’s,and it was probably 
inevitable that the sympathies of the less discriminating public 
should have partially cooled towards the Administration, while 
that disagreeable but imperative bit of duty was being done. The 
Irish difliculty was still more serious, and was aggravated by 
what was no fault of Mr. Forster’s,—the failure to anticipate 
the necessity of checking unreasonable evictions at the open- 
ing of the Session. That was part of the necessary unprepared- 
ness of a new Government, and especially of a new Govern- 
ment taking, and bound to take, a very different view of 
its relative responsibilities towards Irish proprietors and Irish 








peasants, than the Government to -which it succeeded. 
believe ourselves that had Mr: Tuke’s pamphlet been 
lished earlier—and especially had it. contained the very Pt 
but very pithy postscript to the second edition, to which’se 
have drawn attention elsewhere—the fury with which Me 
Forster’s Bill was opposed, both in Parliament and in the rl 
would have been simply impossible. That peasants who hed 
actually created twofold or threefold times the original valy 
of the stony land on which they toiled, should be evicted in 4 
year of famine simply because they could not pay the last 
rent, is so grossly unjust that Mr. Forster, with his full casa 
in his hands, would have silenced even the passionate foes 
with whom he had to contend. Still, no one can deny that, 
with Mr. Parnell and Mr. Dillon countenancing the outrageous 
movement against the payment of rent which has been get 
on foot in Ireland, and with the accounts of violence and 
blood which have reached us week after week from Tree 
land to alarm the country, the cause of the smal} 
Irish tenant-at-will was necessarily a very unpopular causa 
for the Ministry to advocate, especially when there were other 
advocates of that cause so much more aggressive and so much 
less just. We maintain that so far from deserving blame for 
either too exciting or too vacillating language, Mr. Forster 
deserves singular credit for the calm and unmoved consistency 
of his position throughout. Nor can it be fairly alleged—ag 
it has been alleged—that the Government has shown any 
vacillation of purpose in relation to the future. Mr. Forster 
has steadily maintained that he hopes, with the help of 
the Irish Land Commission, to introduce next Session 
a Bill the effect of which will be to relieve the Irish 
peasant from his absolute dependence on the weather of 
two or three successive seasons ; and even if Lord Hartington 
has intimated, as it is held that he has, that the Government are 
not pledged on this subject, who would expect the Govern- 
ment to be pledged beforehand to the principles of a Bill of 
which the data even are not yet supplied? Of course, the Irish 
Secretary cannot communicate to the other members of the 
Government his own profound conviction that the Irish land-law 
is not yet at all what it ought to be. Even his own conviction 
goes no farther than this. It is a negative conviction of pro- 
found dissatisfaction with what is, not a positive conviction as to 
the amendments which the present law requires. How should 
such a conviction as this be shared by a whole Cabinet of 
men whose minds have been full to overflowing of their own 
onerous duties, and who are only too glad to let the 
morrow take thought for the things of itself? It seems 
to us a strange want of insight into the very struc- 
ture of Parliamentary government, when it is assumed that 
all the members of a Cabinet ought to be agreed abouta 
policy the very elements of which they have just asked fora 
Commission to determine. Parliamentary government has 
some disadvantages to set off against its many great advan- 
tages. And one of its disadvantages is that any Cabinet 
which commands the confidence of Parliament, is necessarily 
made up of a number of men of very different characters and 
very different interests, who though they are united by what 
are called Liberal or Conservative principles, differ almost as 
much in the interpretation of what these principles mean, till 
they have agreed on a given interprétation of them for 
a particular object, as they differ in their conception 
of the duties and pleasures of life. In relation to such 
a heterogeneous group as this, it is preposterous to ex- 
pect that they should agree on any point of policy before it 
is absolutely necessary to decide whether they do agree or not. Of 
course, Lord Hartington is anxious to reserve his own frezdom 
of judgment as to the Irish policy of the Government, 
till the moment comes at which he must decide whether 
he approves it or not. To condemn him for thus reserv- 
ing his freedom of judgment, is to condemn the necessarily 
hand-to-mouth system of Cabinet Government. You miglit 
almost as well expect that a party assembled in a country 
house, who are united only by their friendship for one 
and the same host, should agree on the recreations of the 
day before the day for those recreations arrives. 

Finally, no doubt, there has been difficulty, and serious difli- 
culty, in disposing of the responsibilities left on hand by the 
previous Government, of many of which the Liberal party so 
much disapproved from the first, that it has been an unpopular as 
well as a delicate task to take up the tangled threads of a policy 
which it was desired that the Government should rather cut off 
than continue. So far as we can judge, both in South Africa 
and in Afghanistan this delicate and difficult task has been dis- 
charged with as much ability and as much firmness as even 
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the most earnest Liberal could expect. There may have been 
mistakes. It might, perhaps, have been better to recall} Sir 
Bartle Frere at once. It might, perhaps, have been better to 
decide earlier on the evacuation of Candahar. But out- 


‘giders hardly know the real intricacy of such problems, and 


what is obvious is that there has been a clear and consistent 

urpose at work in both fields, and that at last, as we hope, 
light is visible in both. The difficulties of the Session have 
seemed at times almost insuperable. But patience and firm- 
ness have been applied to them. And patience and firmness 
have had their reward. 





LORD BEACONSFIELD ON THE LAND CRISIS. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD was obliged rather early in his 
career to consider deeply the difficulties of leading what 
adiplomatist once called “a fat-cattle Opposition,’—that is, 
an Opposition consisting of the most majestic members of the 
Tory herd,—the land-owners “‘acred up to their lips,” if not 
“Consolled up to their chins,” whose political minds are but the 
business agents of their great interests. Lord Beaconsfield 
has never found these difficulties small. He has found it 
necessary alternately to educate and to flatter them; and 
though the education has always been a slow and painful pro- 
cess, we should doubt whether the flattery may not have been, 
if not so slow, at least even more ungrateful to him than the 
education itself. His speech on Monday night, in relation to 
the Ground Game Bill, was an instance of this. He had to 
explain to his party that they would do ill to vote against 
it, and he had to make that advice as palatabie as he 
could, So he told them that ever since the Report of the 
Committee of 1872, he had never himself doubted but that some 
legislation on the subject of the Game-laws was necessary. It 
is true that he allowed his whole six years of government to 
expire without even proposing any such legislation, but none 
the less he had regarded it as inevitable. He would not 
even have opposed the transference of the right of shooting 
to the farmer, but for the “hostile spirit” in which the 
Bill embodies it. This being his view of the case, Lord 
Beaconsfield cannot oppose the Bill on principle. He can only 
propose to take the venom out of it in committee. And he 
has a special reason for not opposing the Bill in principle. He 
foresees a conflict between the two Houses of Parliament on 
the subject of the landed interest. He looks forward to an 
immediate assault on the influence assigned by our Constitution 
to the landed interest. He sees in the little Irish Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill recently thrown out by the Lords the 
first intimation of that assault. As he called it at the time a 
reconnaissance in force, so he still regards it. It was a measure 
sent up in a spirit of “* menace and arrogance,’ and the hostile 
form given to the Ground-Game Bill is only another illustra- 
tion of that spirit of menace and arrogance. But if the House 
of Lords is to hold its own against the Lower House in relation 
to the assault which Lord Beaconsfield anticipates, it must take 
great care to choose its position carefully. It would not do, how- 
ever, to deal with this Bill on ground-game as it was safe to deal 
with the Irish Bill. If the Lords refused to take this Ground- 
Game Bill and shape it into a practicable measure, the country 
would not, Lord Beaconsfield declares, approve their action 
as it approved their action in relation to the other. If 
the Lords chose this occasion to try the relative strength 
of the two Houses, they would make a serious mistake ; 
they would not be able to resist “democrat and dema- 
gogue’’ as they would be able to resist those great powers 
if they take their stand strictly on Constitutional prin- 
ciples, so as to command the sympathy of the country. Lord 
Beaconsfield seeks “ neither to make nor to disturb Ministries.” 
He desires only to defend the Constitution, of which the Lords 
are the guardians, and that Constitution could not be defended 
by attempting to identify with it the Game-laws as they are at 
present, and refusing to consider a measure adopted by the 
farmers as one calculated to give the relief which they claim, 
Such is Lord Beaconsfield’s attitude. Punt shortly, it comes 
to this :—“ It is generally safe to assert the authority of the 
Lords by throwing out a Bill which only Irish popular feeling 
demands ; it is almost always safe to ignore an Irish ery, if it 
be the ery of small tenants-at-will; but when you come to 
English popular feeling, and especially English popular feeling 
at substantial farmers’ ordinaries, the matter is very different 
indeed ; never admit that ‘the Constitution’ requires you to 
ignore demands of that very substantial kind; take your stand 
by all means on ‘ the principles of the Constitution,’ but be 
very careful that the principles of the Constitution only involve 


your rejecting the complaints of the weak, and are never at 
issue at all when you are called upon to comply with the 
requisitions of the strong.” That is the real gist of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s advice, and we doubt whether it is very satis- 
factory to Lord Redesdale, and those who really desire to make a 
fight for the political position of the land-owners. They see 
clearly enough that whether the Irish peasant wins or loses 
the battle, if no fight is to be made with the British farmer, 
the English land-owner’s battle is lost before it is fought. If 
the Lords are never to reject the land measures sent up by the 
popular House, except in those cases where the centre of 
interest is across the Channel and even the Liberals are seri- 
ously divided amongst themselves, “ the Constitutional position. 
of the landed interest’ does not appear to be a very strong 
one. What does that “Constitutional position” involve ? 
Does it involve anything more than the country’s approval of 
the existence of a hereditary House, so long as that existence 
is not imperilled by any want of pliancy to the will of the 
popular House? If it does not involve more than this, it is 
safe enough for many generations to come. There is no dis- 
position among English politicians to resent anomalies, even 
though these anomalies show themselves at times to be very in- 
convenient, so long as no insuperable resistance is opposed to 
a decisive declaration of the nation’s will. But if “ the 
Constitutional position of the landed interest” is never to be 
allowed to assert itself by even occasionally vetoing measures 
which the country fully understands and fully approves, then 
‘the Constitutional position of the landed interest” is not a 
very durable or powerful one. Lord Beaconsfield himself 
supplies the gauge of that Constitutional position, when he 
applauds the Lords for rejecting Mr. Forster's Bill, and warns 
them against rejecting Sir William Harcourt’s Bill. The 
former measure was never really understood in England, 
and was, as everybody knew, a temporary measure rather 
of precaution against the probability of a fourth bad 
harvest, than of final or permanent necessity. Conse- 
quently, it has turned out safe to reject it. That blow 
for “the Constitution ” could be safely struck. The latter 
measure is perfectly understood by all the agricultural 
classes in England, and is not a temporary, bat permanent 
measure, needful to give to English farmers any chance oi 
competing with advantage against the farmers of virgin 
soils in the New World. Consequently, in this case, the 
blow for “the Constitution” must not be struck. True, 
the power of the land-owner is much more seriously 
limited by the last measure than by the first. For the last 
measure really attacks a feudal privilege, while the first only 
established a temporary equitable jurisdiction to regulate the 
extreme exercise by landowners of their full rights in time of 
famine. If the Constitutional power of a body of land-owners 
could be gauged by their action in either case, it is clear it 
would be by their action in the Ground Game case rathe1 
than in the Irish tenants’ case. But in the ground-game case 
they are prudently forbidden to use it. In other words, their 
Constitutional power will be safe, so long as it is carefully 
treated as the equivalent of Constitutional weakness, 

What will Lord Beaconsfield counsel, in the case of those 
further assaults on the ‘: Constitutional power of the landed 
interest ’’ which he tells the House of Lords to expect? Lord 
Cairns has already almost given up the entail and settlement 
of landed estates in any sense in which entail and settlement 
interfere with the improvement of the cultivation. Will the 
Lords really make a great fight for the principle of primo- 
geniture, so long as their right to leave their own pro- 
perty as they choose remains to them? Possibly, under 
Lord Beaconsfield’s guidance they may, for Lord Beaconsfield 
well knows that this is a matter of very secondary importance 
on which the country would hardly take any very determined 
action. But if the Lords dare not fight for the right of the land- 
lords to their own game, they will hardly dare to fight for thei: 
right to political power in the counties, whether by opposing 
household suffrage in the counties and a sound Redistribution 
Bill, or by opposing such a municipal organisation of the 
counties as will take most of the power out of the hands of 
Quarter-Sessions. Will they even venture to throw out any 
strong and well-considered land Bill for Ireland? We believe 
not. The “ Constitutional power of the landed interest ’’ made 
no stand against such a Bill in 1870; and if one is devised 
which commands anything like the general assent in 1881 
which the Bill of 1870 commanded, the *“ Constitutional power 
of the landed interest” will acquiesce again. Jn one word, the 
“ Constitutional power of the landed interest’ is im the main 
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hope that under Lord Beaconsfield’s astute guidance, it will 
discern that as well in the future as it discerns it now. 





THE BURIALS BILL. 


Ws certainly shall not deny that the Burials Bill is a 

measure into which a large amount of compromise might 
fairly and wisely have been imported. But there are compro- 
mises and compromises, and the rejection of Mr. Illingworth’s 
amendment seems to us to be a compromise of the bad kind,— 
one which gives up the principle on which the Bill to which it re- 
lates is founded, which will not really conciliate those for whose 
edification it may be supposed to be intended, and leaves a 
question open which, in the interests of all concerned, cannot 
be too soon closed. There are two intelligible and consistent 
ways of regarding the right of burial in the parish churchyard. 
According to one view, it is a right pertaining to parishioners 
in their ecclesiastical capacity,—that is, as members of the reli- 
gious communion to which the parish church belongs. According 
to the other view, it is a right pertaining to parishioners in their 
civil capacity,—that is, as residents within a certain defined 
area. Until now, the right of burial in the parish churchyard 
las been taken in the former sense: only, for convenience’ sake, 
the law has insisted on regarding all dead persons awaiting 
burial as members of the Church of England. It has now 
been determined by Parliament that this association between 
the parish churchyard and the ecclesiastical conception of 
parishionership shall be abolished, and the natural and rea- 
sonable thing to have done would have been to put the civil 
conception of parishionership in the place of the ecclesiastical 
conception, and to say that all citizens shall have a right to be 
buried with such accompaniments of burial as please them, 
provided that public order and public decency be not outraged. 
Instead of this, the parish churchyard is to be thrown open 
neither to Churchmen as such, nor to citizens as such, but to 
Christians,—the definition of * Christians ’ being one the mean- 
ing of which is known only to Lord Selborne, who is expected 
to die without disclosing the secret. The right of burial will 
in future be limited to persons whose friends propose to use a 
service which has on some former occasion been used by a sect 
or person calling themselves “ Christian.” The most exemplary 
Mabommedan, or Hindoo, or Buddhist must be buried as a 
member of the Church of England ; but a member of any sect, 
however loose its morality, might, but for the happy insertion 
of the word “ orderly ”—which really covers a good deal 
more than the word “Christian” in the sense Lord Sel- 
borne gives it—be buried with a service filled full of more 
or less objectionable nonsense, provided that his friends can 
show that it was composed by some madman who, in his lifetime, 
had held himself to be the one true Christian in the world, and 
had put together the hodge-podge for use at his own funeral. 
[f Lord Selborne thought the retention of the term * Christian ” 
in the definition of the service at the grave so essential, 
ike might, at all events, have hit upon a better interpretation of 
it. Why did he not compose a * Book of Funeral Services,” 
affix it as a schedule to the Bill, and enact that a Christian 
service should mean any one of the services contained therein ? 
This would have made the limitation intelligible, but even this 
would have left it hopelessly irrational. The State knows the 
Established Church, bat it knows nothing of other religions. 
At least, it knew nothing of them prior to this Bill. Now it 
may be said to have founded a new Established Church which 
is common to all Christians. Henceforth, it will be illegal to 
eireat Churchyards as the property of the Church of England ; 
but it will be equally illegal to treat them as the property of 
the State. They will belong neither to English Churchmen 
nor to English citizens, but to a hitherto unknown species— 
English Christians. 

The only reason that can be assigned for this extraordinary 
act of legislative creation, pending the publication of Lord 
Selborne’s private journals, is the wish to prevent the Bishops 
from persuading the House of Lords to throw out the Bill. 
Ve shall say nothing about the probability of the Bishops 

tuking this line, or succeeding in it if taken. It is enough to 
reraark that, assuming the danger to have been real and 
formidable, it would have been very much better to have let 
tho Bill stand over to another Session, than to pass it in its 
present absurd shape. It is incredible that the Clergy—and 
ii anybody is to be conciliated, it should be the Clergy, rather 
i’:an the Bishops—should feel complimented by having any 
kind of service put on a level with their own, so long as 
it is ealled a Christian service. In so far as the Clergy really 


fect themselves injured by the Burials Bill, the injury will 





surely be greater under the Bill as it stands than 
Bill as Mr. Illingworth would have made it. Under the Bil] 
as Mr. Illingworth would have made it, Parliament would 
have pronounced no opinion upon the relative merits f 
different religious services; it would simply have thrown th, 
churchyard open to all citizens. Under the Bill as it shania 
Parliament is made to affirm the necessity of a Christian _ 
vice, thereby implying that any service whatever, so long as it 
be Christian, is as good as the service of the Church of 
England. If this conciliates the Clergy, they must be yer 
easily conciliated. y 

It might have been thought that, amid all the varioug 
opinions which have been held about this much debated 
measure, there was one in which every one would agree, and 
that is the inexpediency of having a new agitation set on foot 
in behalf of a new Burial Bill. It is this unanimous con- 
viction that the House of Commons has ignored, by its Tejec 
tion of Mr, Illingworth’s amendment. No one who watched 
the course of the Bradlaugh controversy can doubt that there 
is a new and aggressive type of Atheism springing up in many 
quarters, which will not long be content with exclusion from 
what it considers the full rights of citizenship. Whenever this 
new temper is in want of food for agitation it will seize on 
this new grievance,—that Atheists are denied the liberty 
extended to every variety of Christian. The cry will 
be,—The Established Church we know, and citizenship 
without distinction of creed we know; but what is this new 
test, devised by a Lord Chancellor who combines the narrow. 
ness of the lawyer and the ecclesiastic, and imposed, where 
tests should least of all be admitted, at the side of the open 
grave? So long as there are other and more immediately 
interesting subjects awaiting consideration, this claim may he 
allowed to slumber. But when the more pressing of these 
have been disposed of, or at any moment that it happens to 
be inconvenient to take them up, this agitation for a new 
Burials Bill is certain to come to the front. Whatever incon- 
venience or scandal may arise therefrom will be due to the 
action of a strong Liberal Government, which, as regards the 
Burials Bill, either was not brave enough to form an opinion, 
or had not the courage of its opinion when formed. 


under thle 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S CHARGE. 


T is Christian to be of a contented temper; and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury certainly follows St. Paul in endeay- 
ouring, in whatever state he is, therewith to be content, for 
he is contented even with the success of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act. In Lord John Russell’s position, he would 
probably have been contented with the success of the Eccle- 
siastical Titles’ Act. The success of the one Act has been 
much the same as was the success of the other; in other 
words, as Acts, neither of them can be said to have had any 
success at all. But the Archbishop of Canterbury ascribes a 
great indirect success to the Public Worship Regulation Act:— 
“ Those who promoted it never desired that it should produce 
acrop of convictions and of punishments inflicted upon wrong- 
headed, though conscientious men. What they desired was 
to put a stop to a state of things,—common, and growing, six 
years ago,—by which every raw theologian visiting Belgium 
or some other neighbouring Roman Catholic country, came 
back laden with a crop of very doubtful innovations which he 
sought to introduce into his own parish as an improvement 
on the authorised mode of worship, to the great annoyance 
and scandal of his sober-minded parishioners. I think we may 
congratulate ourselves that this state of things has come to an 
end. The voice of the nation, tested in Parliament by the 
introduction of the measure I have alluded to, has proved 
itself in this respect to be the voice of the Church, as well as 
the voice of the nation.” Well, if all the good done was done 
by the declaration in Parliament of what the English people 
thought of Ritualism, we should have supposed that this might 
have been obtained without making Parliament and the Court 
of Arches itself ridiculous by passing an Act that will not work. 
Nor is it easy to see how the six trials in which the Act has 
resulted, and in some of which, as the Archbishop naively 
confesses, * unforeseen difficulties have intervened,” can have 
had any effect on those indisposed to conform to the law, 
except that of convincing them that they might resist 
the law with impunity. ‘Therefore, the Archbishop, if he 
has really any ground for the satisfaction he expresses that 
the habit of Ritualistic innovation has come to an end,—and 
of this, of course, we are no judges,—should rather have ex- 
pressed his gratitude that the complete failure of the Act had 
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ee 
not done anything to neutralise the general disposition of 
the clergy to take a hint from the temper of Parliament, 
than that it had effected what by no easily con- 
ceivable conjunction of circumstances can it have had 
any but a prejudicial effect upon. Clergymen eager to 
ritualise have been convinced by the cases tried under the 
Public Worship. Act, that what with the natural objection to 
imprison clergymen for being honest fanatics, and the difficul- 
ties interposed in the way of depriving them of their livings, 
the Public Worship Act has afforded anything but a short 
and easy way of compelling recalcitrants to obey the 
law. It has, on the contrary, shown conclusively that no 
short and easy way in ¢hat direction is possible at all. And if, 
in spite of that demonstration, the clerical fancy for supersti- 
tious innovation has died away, the Archbishop has certainly 
earned the satisfaction of demonstrating that not even the 
means best adapted to stimulate this sort of clerical craze 
will succeed in doing so after once the ecclesiastical fashion 
has changed. 

It is Salen instance of the same mild optimism that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who is so much delighted with the 
results of the Public Worship Regulation Act, should also con- 
gratulate himself on the growing respect for the decisions of the 
Bishops, and refer to Canon Carter’sresignation as a praiseworthy 
instance of deference paid by a Ritualist to the decision of his 
own Bishop. That deference was shown because his Bishop had 
refused to grant a commission to inquire into the ecclesiastical 

ractices of Canon Carter, when asked to do so under the 
Church Discipline Act; and Canon Carter’s resignation was 
therefore a triumph gained by a bishop who refused to avail 
himself of the procedure warranted under an Act much less 
distasteful to the High-Church clergy than the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, and not the triumph of the law at all, much 
less the triumph of the short and summary process for 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury is responsible. The 
Public Worship Regulation Act may indeed have contributed to 
Canon Carter’s pious deference to his Bishop, but only by sug- 
gesting to Canon Carter how great was the contrast between his 
position—as one protected by his Bishop against the operation 
of a much less objectionable Act,—and one required to obey 
the secular authority of such a Court as Parliament 
had recently created. If the Archbishop of Canterbury 
is contented to have provided in the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act an authority so abhorrent to Ritualistic clergymen 
that they are disposed to be yielding to any Bishop who shows 
himself disinclined to take refuge in legal remedies of any kind, 
he has some ground for his content, though we must say that 
he is very easily pleased. But if he supposes that Canon 
Carter’s act of deference to the Bishop of Oxford is in any way due 
either to thesalutary influence of the Public Worship Act, or even 
to that decisive expression of Parliamentary opinion for which 
the Archbishop takes credit as elicited by the proposal to 
pass the Public Worship Act, he is indulging a most wonderful 
delusion. That disposition, of the steady growth of which the 
Archbishop persuades himself, to acquiesce in the authority 
of the Bishops, if it really exists, may possibly be partly due 
to the fixed determination of some of the Clergy never to sub- 
mit to the Court provided under the Public Worship Act, but 
is certainly not in any other way the result of that master- 
stroke of the Archbishop’s. 

Itis not surprising that the highest dignitary of such a 
Church as ours should try to persuade himself that he and 
his episcopal colleagues have more real authority, and that 
the State has more real authority, over the very miscellaneous 
elements of the institution of which he is the head, than 
1s really the case. But it is always well to face the truth, 
and the truth appears to be that our Bishops have extremely 
little authority, as theologians, over any section of those 
under their rule; and that the adhesion of the State 
to any article of theological belief,—so far from hay- 
ing any authority at all, counts for a negative quantity 
with one large section of the Church of England, and for a 
cypher with all the others. It is very obvious why our 

ishops, as Bishops, have less theological influence than the 
Bishops of any other Episcopal Church. The reason is that they 
are not really at liberty, and are aware that they are not 
really at liberty, to think this way or that. If they 
go headlong into any school of thought, they will 
be distrusted by the State, and will certainly never 
rise to the highest places in the hierarchy,—and_ bishops 
as a rule, care to rise, Moreover, the social influences brought 
to bear on most of them are not trifling, and do not tend 
Probably to doctrinal purity. Bishops move in the 


sphere of political ideas; they are accustomed to try theo- 
logical teaching by its political effects—by no means a bad 
test, we think, if you regard it as only one test, of the tree 
which should be known by its fruits. Hence, it necessarily 
happens that, partly through the wholesome and partly through 
the not very wholesome influences to which the Bishops of 
such a Church as ours are subjected, their theological opinions 
come to be regarded as of comparatively little intellectual 
weight by their Clergy,—in fact, as accidents, determined, in 
the main, by other causes than a diligent study of theology 
and the history of theology. The adhesion of the State, 
as such, to any set of theological conclusions has still 
less influence, and can be expected to have but little, 
when we consider what a confused mass of obso- 
lete opinion is put together in the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and that the State has itself been compelled of late years 
to relax the strictness of the adhesion which the Clergy 
must make to these Articles, simply because it has ceased to 
be reasonable to exact anything like a literal adhesion to 
many of the grotesque opinions which they contain. We do not 
in the least wonder, then, that our Bishops, as Bishops, have no 
longer the same authority as theologians which Bishops of other 
Churches exert, and we should be very much surprised indeed 
if the decision of the State on any subject involving theological 
issues were to exert any intellectual authority at all. The value of 
our system is not in the least a value which can be appreciated 
from the theological side. Its value is that it protects a 
great deal of sincere Christian life in very many different 
schools ; that the rulers are always moderate; that if they 
do not lead the pursuit of truth, they at least pro- 
tect those who do lead; and that our system 
secures the free interchange of opinion amongst schools of 
thought so different that, did they not accept and delight in 
the use of the same liturgy—though interpreted, we must 
admit, in the most opposite sense—we should hardly know 
what they had in common, beyond the belief in God and the 
example of Christ. Still, this being the actual position of our 
Church, that it embraces a federation of the most opposite creeds, 
though the adherents of all agree to use a certain amount of 
common language, we think it unfortunate that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury should be so anxious as he appears to be te mini- 
mise the great differences it covers, and to present the political 
elements of the Church as more in harmony with thespiritual ele- 
ments than they really are. The strength of the Established 
Church is not in its theological teaching. Its strength is not in 
the theology of its rulers. Still less is it in the sanction 
given by the State to any set of theological opinions. All this 
is its weak side. Its strength lies in its practical and devotional 
work; in its freedom and fair-dealing; and in securing 
much more co-operation for good works among very opposite 
schools of thought, than more strictly theological Churches 
can usually manage to obtain. 





IS IRELAND IRRECONCILABLE ? 


SCOTCHMAN has published a pamphlet of thirty-five 
pages, for the purpose of proving an affirmative answer 

to that question. After giving an historical sketch of the 
relations between England and Scotland before and since the 
Union of the two kingdoms, he arrives at the melancholy con- 
clusion that “ conciliation will never make Ireland a peaceful 
neighbour, or contented associate with us; her social idiosyn- 
cracies preclude this, and till statesmen see this and act upon 
it, Ireland, with her impulses, religion, and lawless habits, will, 
except on compulsion, continue to be alien, obstructive, and 
dangerous to the Commonwealth.” ‘ This unfortunate idiosyn- 
eracy,” the writer of the pamphlet thinks, “is not in any rea- 
sonable sense to be attributed to intellectual inferiority or 
moral obliquity ; it must be sought for in racial cause alone.” 
One of the results of these “racial causes”’ is, it seems, that 
“ the Anglo-Saxons of Great Britain will never become Roman- 
ists, or refuse, at the bidding of Pope or prelate, to eat beef 
and mutton every day of the week and every week of the year, 
when they have a chance. The Anglo-Saxons don’t shoot 
landlords or obnoxious tenants from behind hedges.’ The 
logic of these dogmatic statements is a little obscure; but 
we take the author’s meaning to be that “to eat beef and 
mutton every day of the week and every week of the year” 
is one of the “racial” differences between the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Celt; and that shooting “landlords or obnoxious 
tenants from behind hedges” comes of abstinence from flesh 
meat on Roman Catholic fast days. It would, of course, be 





rash to affirm that “the Anglo-Saxons of Great Britain’ wilt 
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ever “ become Romanists,” or that they will ever cease to “ eat 
beef and mutton on” fast-days. But inasmuch as they did 
both these things in the past, there certainly seems to be no 
“* racial” reason why they should not do so again. Whether 
there is any subtle connection between the shooting of land- 
lords and the not eating of beef and mutton we will not under- 
take to decide; but it would certainly be rather hard to prove 
that “Anglo-Saxons don’t shoot landlords or obnoxious 
tenants.” In Ireland, at all events, agrarian crimes of that 
description have usually been committed not in purely Celtic 
districts, but in districts where there is a strong infusion of 
English blood. 

Our readers must not suppose that the writer from whom 
we have made these quotations is a stupid man. It 
is quite true that his pamphlet is a very foolish and a very 
ignorant production. But it is neither more foolish nor more 
ignorant than the average style of reasoning on Irish ques- 
tions which prevails in educated English society. It is 
worth while, therefore, to glance at the premisses which 
have conducted the author to his conclusion. Scotland, 
after centuries of bitter warfare and “ violent debate,” agreed 
to a legislative union with England, and having loyally 
fulfilled its share of the compact, is now prosperous and con- 
tented. ‘Can any one say the same of Ireland, if he be un- 
biassed by political heat and passion?” But are the two cases 
really parallel? On the contrary, they have scarcely anything 
incommon. The Parliament of Scotland, which was really 
independent and fairly representative, “ refused,” according to 
our author’s own admission, “‘ to accede to the nomination of 
‘any successor to the Crown, unless a treaty of commerce with 
England were previously made, and untii due conditions were 
conceded whereby the religion, liberty, and independence of the 
“Beotch nation would be secured.” Yet it took the best part 
of a century after these demands were conceded to make the 
whole of Scotland loyal to the Crown of England. And it 
may be confidently asserted that the Scotch would at this 
moment be at least as disloyal as the Irish, if they had been 
treated as the Irish have been treated. One experiences a 
feeling of despair when arguing with a writer—evidently 
typical of an influential class—who calmly praises the Scotch 
‘for being satisfied after they had secured commercial liberty, reli- 
gious freedom, and political independence ; and then abuses the 
Trish, for whom union with England secured none of these 
things, because they refused to be satisfied. ‘The nations 
are one,’ says Macaulay, speaking of the union be- 


“tween England and Scotland, “ because the Churches are 


‘two.’ We may say of England and Ireland that the nations 
are two, because the Churches have been one down to ten 
years ago. Men are now living in Ireland whose fathers were 
under the ban of atrocious laws solely on the ground of reli- 
gion. A Roman Catholic was bound, under pain of fine and 
imprisonment, to appear before two justices of the peace, and 
testify on oath “ where and when he heard the Popish Mass 
eelebrated, and also the names of the persons celebrating it 
and present at it.” He was also forbidden to own a horse of 
the value of more than £5. Roman Catholics were, at the 


~same time, excluded from the liberal professions. A Papist 


could not be a barrister, attorney, solicitor, or notary, or even 


-clerk or apprentice in any branch of the legal profession. 


Moreover, any Protestant barrister, attorney, or solicitor who 
married a Roman Catholic wife was thereby debarred from the 
farther practice of his profession. Suppose the bulk of the 
people of Scotland were at this moment the children of 
parents who had actually endured all this degradation in 
penishment for being Presbyterians, is it likely that Scotland 
would be the prosperous and loyal country that it now is? It 
is unreasonable to expect that the wrongs of centuries can be 
forgotten in one or two generations? It is only fifty years since 
the great mass of the population of Ireland were allowed to 
have any voice in the making of the laws which they were 
called on to obey; and they were excluded by statute from 
municipal corporations till the year 1840. Their industries 
had previously been destroyed, one by one, with the single ex- 
<eption of linen, by the cruel jealousy of English landlords, 
English manufacturers, and English tradesmen. Nor do these 
‘by any means exhaust the list of legal impediments by which 
the Irish have been handicapped in the race of rivalry with 
the Scotch and English. In England and Scotland the 
landed proprietors reside on their properties, and spend 
their incomes for the most part among their own people. 
The iargest proprietors in Ireland, on the other hand, are 
absentees, who abstract £4,000,000 from the country, and 
spend it in England or elsewhere. In England and Scotland, 





a anes, 
again, the improvements on the farm are made by the land 
lord. In Ireland they are made by the tenant, who a 
liable, till ten years ago, to be turned out of his holdin ae 
moment’s notice, the landlord pocketing the entire “ f 
the tenant’s improvements. Really, when we consider a 
facts, we are sometimes tempted to wonder, not that the Trish 
should still be so discontented, but that they should be 
well affected as they are. * 

It is, in truth, impertinent, in the face of plain facts, to 
point to “ racial,” or religious differences, as the true cause of 
Irish discontent and misery. The Irish are loyal and indus. 
trious enough out of their own country, and in their own 
country they have become loyal in the degree in which the 
have been placed on a footing of perfect equality with English- 
men and Scotchmen. It is not so very long ago since noblemen 
and gentlemen were to be found in the ranks of rebellion in 
Ireland. That time has gone by, because the nobility and 
gentry of Ireland have been treated with justice. Is it an 
unreasonable inference that similar treatment will produce a 
similar result in the class which is still disaffected towards 
English rule? Let the Irish be treated as fairly as the Seotch 
have been treated, and there is no reason in the world why they 
should not within fifty years be as happy and prosperous ag 
the Scotch are now. The state of Ireland forty-seven years 
ago is thus described by Macaulay, in a speech delivered in 
reply to Mr. O’Connell, who had moved an amendment on the 
Address :—* The distribution of Church property, you tell us, 
is unjust. Perhaps I agree with you; but what then? To 
what purpose is it to talk about the distribution of Church 
property, while no property is secure ? Then you try to deter us 
from putting down robbery, arson, and murder, by telling us 
that if we resort to coercion, we shall raise a civil war. We 
are past that fear. Recollect that, in one county alone, there 
have been within a few weeks sixty murders or assaults with 
intent to murder, and six hundred burglaries. Since we 
parted last summer, the slaughter in Ireland has exceeded the 
slaughter of a pitched battle ; the destruction of property has 
been as great as would have been caused by the storming of 
three or four towns. Civil war, indeed! I would rather live in 
the midst of any civil war that we have had in England during 
the last two hundred years than in some parts of Ireland 
at the present moment. Rather, much rather, would I have 
lived in the line of march of the Pretender’s Army in 1745, 
than in Tipperary now. It is idle to threaten us with civil 
war, for we have it already.” 

But did Macaulay think, did the party of which he was the 
eloquent spokesman think, that the frightful record of Irish 
crime which he rehearsed to the House of Commons was a 
reason why the Government should fold its hands in despair, 
and abstain from all further efforts to redress the wrongs 
of Ireland? On the contrary, they maintained that justice 
should be done for its own sake, and they were confident 
that justice would triumph in the long-run. The difference 
between the amount of agrarian crime committed in Ireland 
within the last year, and that painted in Macaulay’s terrible 
picture of the year 1833, is a measure of the difference between 
the policy of repression and the policy of reparation. Unfor- 
tunately, it is much easier to destroy the confidence of a people 
than to restore it. The lesson which we ‘have for the most 
part taught the Irish is that nothing is to be obtained from our 
sense of justice, but much from our selfish fears. But the 
Irish are as accessible as any people in the world to the soften- 
ing influences of fair and kindly dealing, and there is nothing 
in their history or character to make us despair of attaching 
them to English rule as loyally as the Scotch are attached, if 
only we use the same means. 








WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN A HOLIDAY. 
\ THAT one wants mainly in a holiday is, in the strictest 

sense of the word, recreation,—that is, not mere amuse- 
ment, but anything whatever that really creates anew the 
energies exhausted by the regular work of the year. There 
are some men who get this recreation in ways which 
seem to almost all but themselves anything but agreeable; 
but even such dismal methods must be, we fancy, agree- 
able to them, if they really do restore the mind and body 
to its full working power, for it is hardly possible that 
anything should fail to be agreeable, in the end at all 
events, which has that effect. At the same time, the agree- 
ableness of a holiday is very far from a good measure of its 
usefulness, for it must be remembered that it is by no means 
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the best proof that a holiday is needed when it is very much 


enjoyel. It is often, indeed, a sign that a young man wants 
a holiday when he eagerly desires it, for that is usually the 
yesult with the young of getting so overdone by their work that 
they are unable to fix their mind completely on it; it is a much 
graver sign that a middle-aged man wants a holiday when he 
loses the power to fix his mind on anything except his work, and 

et is sensible of a steady sinking of the heart in doing his work. 
One of the privileges of youth is the strong warning instinct which 
yenders an occupation extremely repulsive so soon as it has ceased 
to be adapted to the powers of the worker, and which stirs a 
strong yearning for change. It is one of the deprivations of 
men advanced in life that this healthy appetite for the best 
medicine the mind can take, vanishes, and that it remains easier 
to go on with the work which is sapping one’s elasticity, than 
to turn away from it in search of a change which, instead of 
attracting us, only appears in the light of a new burden on the 
spirit. When the stimulus to do what is best for you ceases, 
there is but too much reason to fear that the remedy itself is 
losing its efficacy, and that the too-long strung bow has lost its 
power to rebound. Hence, while we should say to anybody that 
the best holiday for him is the change most enjoyable by him, so 
long as it does not put too great a strain on the physical powers, 
we should add that that is no answer at all to the very class of 
persons who need a holiday most, namely, those who cannot 
contemplate any kind of change without aversion, and who, 
while they feel unequal to their work, feel still more unequal to 
leaving it and attempting the so-called enjoyments which are 
held out to them as a substitute for work. So long as there is 
a healthy desire for something which promises the needful 
change of stimulus, it is easy enough, even with but narrow 
means, to choose the kind of holiday which will come nearest 
to gratifying that desire. But when the desire itself has 
utterly failed, then even the largest means will be of comparatively 
little use in furnishing what is needed, and yet this is just the 
case where the need is greatest. 

But even in this case, if you dwell not so much on the 
hope of amusing a man who has not the belief left in 
amusement which is necessary to its having any amusing 
effect, as on the hope of re-creating his interest in his work, 
the thing may often be successfully managed without putting 
the blank prospect of repulsive enjoyments,—if we may be ex- 
cused the paradox,—too glaringly before the mind. What a 
man in this condition of overwork requires is to be tempted 
into change under the disguise, if necessary, of fitting himself 
to do some part of his work better. Mr. Pickwick’s cab-horse 
would, it was said, have dropped if he had been taken out of the 
shafts. It was the habit of being in the shafts which kept him up 
tohis work. It isnot unfrequently the same with an overworked 
man. He might become totally apathetic if he thought he had 
no work to do, and might sink into a sort of indifference 
which is just the very worst thing for him. But persuade him 
that the very work which has overdone him requires him to 
vary his occupation, to go somewhere and see something en- 
tirely new, and yet something new which will interfere with the 
continuance of the overwork, and you may succeed in just 
relaxing the over-stretched string gradually enough to help it 
to recover its tone. Let the literary man be sent on a mission 
to do something, not too laborious, which he thinks of the first 
importance to the work he has in hand. Let the historian be 
reminded of the duty of verifying for himself the localities of 
some distant battle-field. Let the artist be encouraged to 
study the foreign school which is most essential to the develop- 
ment of his own powers. Let the politician be persuaded to 
survey the country where he can learn most concerning other 
solutions of the problem with which he has to deal. Let the 
antiquary betake himself to any accessible antiquities on which 
he has a theory of his own; the architect to the cathedrals and 
State buildings of other countries; while the conchologist, geo- 
logist, and naturalist have of course no need of such extraneous 
attractions, having permanent sources of curiosity always at 
work to persuade them to visit new. scenes. And even the least 
of a specialist among all head-workers may interest himself 
better, we believe, by setting himself the task of verifying the 
scenery of one of his favourite novels,—one of Sir Walter Scott's 

many graphic stories, or one of Fielding’s, or Thackeray’s, or 
Dickens's, or even of Miss Austen’s or Mrs. Gaskell’s,—than by 
going away from work without any object at all in which he can 
feel or feign a definite interest. For after all, it is not so much 
the real activity of the motive you accept for such a purpose as 





this, as the definiteness and aspect of method which it gives tc 

your plans, which is the useful thing. The difficulty with a 

man who feels that he could go on in the old groove, but that 

he is lost if he sets himself merely to try hap-hazard change 

for which he has no desire, is this,—that so long as his object 

is mere amusement, there is nothing which he expects to find 

amusing, so that nothing shapes itself to his vacant imagina- 

tion; and if he finds his first effort a failure, he is in danger of 

being more hurt by his holiday than profited. But with any 

sort of definitely shaped plan before him, however artificial at 

first the thread of interest may be, there is something definite 

which, through the mere influence of method become habitual 
on his mind, draws him on, till at last he either finds a real 
pleasure in its execution, or else, perhaps, in something else 

quite different from his first object, which it has, neverthe- 
less, suggested to him. For a greatly overworked man, nothing 
is more likely to fail than the mere chance pursuit of plea- 
sure. But any plan which involves something of a method . 
something that has to be regularly followed out, almost as if it. 
were the appointed task of working-days, lends a certain mid 
tonic of its own to the otherwise indifferent will, which starts it 
fairly on a way in which it is very likely to find or pick up a 
real interest. 

To all who have the renewal of energy for their object, it is 
clear enough at least that no needless risk should be run ot 
taking more out of oneself in holiday-making than the same o 
a much longer time of steady labour would take out of oneselt 


- Yet many an Alpine climber actually does spend more nervous 


strength on his holiday than all the year is likely to restore. Of 
course, we are not speaking of mere physical fatigue, which, 
except under very extraordinary conditions, is often advan- 
tageous rather than otherwise to the full restoration of 
nervous tone, but of the moral excitement of serious danger 
and anxiety for others which accompanies the more perilous 
expeditions. And again, if a holiday is to be spent in 
true recreation of the energies exhausted in the year’s 
work, the opportunity should be taken not only to get a 
physical stimulus to the general health, not only to get some 
sort of exercise for the mental interests kept in abeyance in the 
ordinary field of labour, but also to get afresh store of that 
trust in a source of light outside us which the weariness of 
continuous labour is so apt to exhaust, simply because it 
leaves us in ourselves weak and dry. We believe that a 
great many holidays are deprived of their value by being 
so exhaustively mapped out as to leave no chance of trae 
spiritual rest, no freedom from the sense of absolute engage- 
ments to be here or there at certain times and seasous, no 
interval that is not parcelled away into journeyings, or 
excursions, or sights, or even fixed spiritual exercises in 
which you take a given part that leaves little room for true 
rest,—because true rest does not mean hectic flushes of emotion, 
or fits and starts of aspiration, or abrupt resolves to do 
better in the future than you have done in the past, but 
rather the escape from all these struggles within your life, 
and from the profound sense of nothingness which they are 
apt to produce, into the strength of perfect acquiescence in a. 
divine purpose and repose on the everlasting Will. One great 
part of the weariness of life is the necessary punctuality and 
punctiliousness of its engagements. ‘There are people who say. 
with the Quakers, that even in worship, the multiplicity ot 
observances, the kneelings and risings, the recitations and 
chauntings, make a transaction of worship, instead of a rest. And 
we are certain that for an exhausted mind this is not the most 
fitting kind of spiritual restoration. The “ re-creation” of the 
spirit of trust is not to be secured by the mere punctual exercise 
of it in the most approved formulas. It must come from a true 
experience of the buoyancy of the power on which your own 
mind leans; and however true it may be that in the strength of 
solemn social traditions, and with the help of the language that has 
been attuned by centuries of suffering and hope, that buoyancy 
is in the general way most amply realised, yet it is certain that 
after periods of exhaustion, other and less apparently formal 
attitudes of mind are needful to “ recreate” the jaded life ever. 
of religious devotion. 


THE VITALITY OF HUMOUR. 
W* are prone to regard Literature as a strictly intellectua?. 
manifestation, when, nevertheless, the most conservative 
or preservative element of literature —Humour—is scarcely an 
intellectual quality at all, It belongs rather to the emotional 
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side of the mind. The dry light of pure reason has the charm 
of flattering our human self-esteem, by giving or seeming to give 
us an insight into the realities of things; but it has the defect 
of wanting individuality ; it attains its purest state just in pro- 
portion as it discards all personal flavour, and approaches a 
sort of algebraic impersonality. And when an exceptional 
mind, like Bacon’s, succeeds in burnishing reason into wit, it 
retains its hold upon our sympathies, not because of its truth, 
but because that truth is stated with a perspicuity and 
brilliance peculiar to Bacon, depending not upon the extent 
of Bacon’s information, but upon the admirable strength and 
subtlety of his mental faculties. In order to realise this, we 
have only to reflect that the same truth, otherwise or- 
ganised and presented by an inferior intelligence, would fail to 
establish a hold upon us. What really fascinates us is not the 
white, unmodified glare of the Absolute, but the various-coloured 
rays produced by the passage of that glare through the finite 
medium of human minds; and however diligently the genera- 
tions of men may celebrate the Eternal Verities, nothing is 
more likely than that the Eternal Verities, considered in 
themselves, have but the faintest attraction for mankind. 
It belongs to our nature that we should be to ourselves of 
paramount mutual interest; and the ground of this interest is 
humour in its broadest sense. But humour—literary humour, 
especially—has been conventionally limited to a narrower sig- 
nificance than this, and its possession in any noticeable degree 
is confined to comparatively few writers. Like tone in painting 
and expression in music, it is a matter of temperament; and its 
value, when genuine, is as permanent and as inexhaustible as 
human nature itself. 

This vitality of Humour has impressed itself upon us afresh, 
while turning over the pages of the new edition of Washington 
Irving’s works.* The humour of Irving has made itself familiar 
to most educated people, even to those who may never have hap- 
pened to read his books. Some of it has entered into the language, 
and in general its validity has reached that stage where it is as 
secure from question, in its own degree, as that of Cervantes or 
of Fielding. Yet at best it is little more than an easy and 
genial sort of playfulness, slily smiling at things which pompous 
conventionality delighted to honour. The author himself, while 
writing in 1809, probably had no conception that his “ Knicker- 
bocker ” would be remembered and read in 1880. He was moved 
to run a tilt at some pretentious humbugs of the period, and he 
was aware that many affairs in themselves insignificant were 
by stupidity magnified into importance. He thought it would 
be wholesome sport to prick a few bubbles and slit a few wind- 
bags, to show irreverence where reverence was not due, and to 
startle the prejudices of a self-complacent little social world. 
But while doing all this voluntarily, he was involuntarily 
doing a great deal more. For although we have long since 
ceased to remember anything about the things and the 
people which Diedrich Knickerbocker held up to ridicule 
seventy years ago, yet these were typical of other people 
and things which exist to-day, and are no less ridiculous now 
than they were before; and as we read, we silently apply the 
writer’s arch criticisms to matters within our own experience. 
All humour, in fact (in the sense in which we are now consider- 
ing it), mainly depends upon a persistent tendency in the human 
race towards emptiness, purblindness, and silliness,—qualities 
not peculiar to any special class of persons, but common, at cer- 
tain times and in certain relations, to all. The humour consists in 
subjecting the fantasies and figments of our vanity and dullness 
to the sane light of simple good-sense; and the quality of the 
humor is determined by the manner in which this is done. In 
Irving’s case, it is a gentle and amiable process; we hear a 
subdued chuckle, and the swollen balloon of our self-importance 
imperceptibly collapses. Swift, on the other hand, employed 
a far more stringent and violent method, which it has become 
the custom to distinguish under the name of “satire;’’ it is 
humour in a bad humour, but the essential principle is the same. 
Between these two extreme exponents the whole world of 
humorous treatment lies. Most humour has the same general 
object,—the abatement of folly; and it is here that the main 
difference is to be found between humour and wit, the latter 
having no constant object in view, but only the anomalous one 
of epigrammatically exposing real or fanciful incongruities. 
This distinction does not, of course, stand in the way of 
humour’s being witty upon occasion. 


* Irving's Works: the Geeffrey Crayon Edition. Comp'ete in 26 vols, Vol. I, 
—* Knickerbocker's New York.” New York, U.S,A.; Putnam. 





In “ Knickerbocker’s New York,” Irving hit upon a “ 
happy conception, and one which was especially suited to his 
genius. It was his first work; but much as he wrote after that 
it may be doubted whether he ever again accomplished quite ns 
fortunate and long-sustained a flight. The fun consists techni. 
cally in burlesquing the dignity and doings of the worthy per. 
sonages who settled and developed the Island of Manhattan — 

. . > 
the site of what afterwards became the city of New York; but 
when the author was once warmed to his work, he was continy. 
ally adventuring into new regions of frolic and fancy, being 
comfortably supported on his way by the pompous historic] 
language and style in which his composition was couched, and 
which formed the most artistic relief possible for the quaint 
absurdity of the matter. Take, for example, the account of 
the diplomatic mission of Antony the trumpeter to the fortress 
of Rensellaerstein. It would appear that Govert Lockerman, 
commander of the Manhattan Company’s yacht the ‘Half. 
Moon,’ was one day tiding down the Hudson, quietly smoking 
his pipe under the shadow of the proud flag of Orange, when, 
coming abreast of Bearn Island, he was peremptorily ordered 
by one Nicholas Koorn, a retainer of the Rensellaers, to lower 
his flag. This Lockerman stolidly refused to do, and held to 
his refusal, in spite of sundry guns fired at his vessel and hig 
flag from the fortress, he maintaining a stubborn silence, though 
his smothered rage might be perceived by the short, vehement 
puffs of smoke from his pipe, by which he might be tracked for 
miles, as he slowly floated out of shot and out of sight of Bearn 
Island; and he never gave vent to his passion until he got 
among the highlands, when he let fly a volley of Dutch oaths, 
which are said to linger to this very day among the echoes of 
the Dunderberg, and to give particular effect to the thunder. 
storms in that region. Upon this insult being reported to William 
the Testy, Governor of Nieuw Amsterdam, the latter despatched 
to Rensellaerstein the diplomatic mission above alluded to, 
Antony the trumpeter sounded a parley, and when Nicholas 
Koorn made his appearance above the battlements, he drew 
forth and read a missive from William the Testy, protesting 
against the usurpation of Bearn Island, and ordering the 
garrison to quit the premises bag aud baggage, on pain of his 
vengeance :-— ‘ 

“In reply, the Wacht-Meester applied the thumb of his right hand 
to the end of his nose, and the thumb of his left hand to the little 
finger of his right, and spreading each hand like a fan, made an aerial 
flourish with his fingers. Antony van Corlear was sorely perplexed 
to understand this sign, which seemed to him something mysterious 
and Masonic. He persuaded himself, however, that it was some 
shorthand sign or symbol, current in diplomacy, which, though un- 
intelligible to a new diplomat like himself, would speak volumes to 
the experienced intellect of William the Testy. Considering his 
embassy, therefore, at an end, he*sounded his trumpet with great 
complacency, and set sail on his return down the river, every now 
and then practising this mysterious sign of the Wacht-Meester, to 
keep it accurately in mind. Arrived at Nieuw Amsterdam, he made 
a faithful report of his embassy to the Governor, accompanied by a 
manual exhibition of the response of Nicholas Koorn. The Governor 
was equally perplexed with his embassy. He was deeply versed in 
the mysteries of Freemasonry, in Egyptian hieroglyphics, and the 
mystic symbols of the Obelisks, bnt none furnished a key to the reply 
of Nicholas Koorn. He called a meeting of the council. Antony 
van Corlear stood forth in the midst, and gave a faithful fac-simile of 
the famous sign. Having a nose of unusual dimensions, it was as if 
the reply had been put in capitals; but all in vain, the worthy burgo- 
masters were equally perplexed with the Governor. Each one put his 
thumb to the end of his nose, spread his fingers like a fan, imitated 
the motion of Antony van Corlear, and then smoked in dubious silence. 
Several times was Antony obliged to stand forth like a fugleman and 
repeat the sign, and each time a circle of nasal weather-cocks might be 
seen inthe council-chamber. The matter got abroad, and Antony van 
Corlear was stopped at every corner to repeat the signal to a knot of 
anxious newsmongers, each of whom departed with his thumb to his 
nose and his fingers in the air, to carry the story home to his family. 
For several days all business was neglected at Nieuw Amsterdam ; 
nothing was to be seen but knots of politicians with their thumbs to 
their noses. In the meantime, the fierce feud between William the 
Testy and Killian van Rensellaer gradually cooled off, like many other 
war questions, in prolonged delays of diplomacy. But we are told 
that the bully-boys of the Helderberg, who served under Nicholas 
Koorn, the Wacht-Meester, carried back to their mountains the hiero- 
glyphic sign which so sorely puzzled Antony van Corlear and the 
sages of the Manhattoes; so that to the present day, the thumb to 
the nose and the fingers in the air is apt to be the reply of the 
Helderbergers, whenever called upon for any long arrears of rent.” 
This is not only very diverting humour, but it is espe- 
cially in Irving’s most successful and favourite vein; and 
for the rest, more genial ridicule has seldom been cast upon 
the elaborations of diplomacy and the dunderheadedness of 
politicians. It makes the reader smile, but it also 
makes him think; and the result of his reflections tends 
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to clear his mind of cubwebs, without at the same time 
suggesting anything cynical. Until the era of human perfect- 
ability arrives, humour of this description will retain its vogue ; 
for each one of us is sufficiently conscious of imperfection in 
himself to enjoy beholding the exposure of it in some one 
else; and no more agreeable method of exposure could be de- 
yised—for good-natured people, at least—than this of making 
scapegoats of imaginary Dutch-American burgomasters. That 
Washington Irving had any intention of being, even humorously, 
edifying, is not, of course, for a moment to be supposed ; he was 
simply bent upon amusing himself, and relieving a little of his 
gentle irritation against social inanities,—but it is to our ad- 
vantage that his genius enabled him to bring the world into 
pleased sympathy with his personal whim. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LORD MONTEAGLE ON IRISH EMIGRATION. 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 





Sir,—As you kindly gave me so much of your space in the 
Spectator for August 21st, I must apologise for again trespass- 
ing on your columns. But as the conclusions I arrived at in 
my former letter were but the basis of views which I entertain 
on the vital problems of Ireland, and specially on that of 
Emigration, I venture to trouble you again. 

My three conclusions were,—(1), that the Land Act of 1870 
does not adequately secure to the small tenant his improve- 
ments, and that rack-rents are too often the result; (2), that 
the Connaught question is in yreat measure a labour question 
(and consequently also a Poor-law question); and (3), that 
there is reason to fear that, under present conditions, a system 
of small farms and cottier tenants pays the landlord better on 
poor land than consolidation. 

I shall assume that emigration (if possible, aided by the 
State) is necessary ; but I am convinced that it is not in itself 
sufficient, being only a part of the remedial measures required. 

I wish also briefly to point out a few facts which, 
though frequently alluded to in Parliament and in the 
Press, I have not seen brought to the test of figures. 
I quote from the Emigration statistics, 1879. Firstly, the 
emigrants come from the wrong places,—i.e., they do not come 
from the parts where the pressure of population and distress 
is greatest. The number of emigrants per 1,000 of popu- 
lation of all Ireland is 87. It is not surprising to 
find that Leinster has far the lowest average, 4°6. But 
it is not so satisfactory to observe that while Munster 
sent 124 and Ulster 9:6, Connaught only sent 7:2, and 
that Galway and Mayo sent respectively 71 and 6°5 per 
1,000 of their populations. Secondly, the emigrants (looking 
at the question as an Imperial one) go to the wrong places, for 
of the total from Ireland, about two-thirds go to the United 
States, and it is not, perhaps without significance that this 
proportion rises for Connaught to four-fifths, and to eleven- 
thirteenths for Mayo. Not quite one-twentieth go to Canada. 
Thirdly, as to the description of emigrants, about one-third of 
‘the total are between twenty and twenty-five years of age, 
two-thirds are between fifteen and thirty. Only about one- 
twentieth are between forty and fifty, and of these the men 
are about double the women. About one-thirty-third are over 
fifty. These figures show how truly it is stated that the very 
bone and sinew of the country are leaving us, and that when 
the bread-winner goes, the wife and family are, as often as not, 
left, behind. 

It is not generally known, I believe, that State aid to emigra- 
tion has been offered in the past (the first Act is of 1838), the 
Government being empowered to lend money to Boards of 
Guardians for the purpose. But this provision has not been 
much used, even though the Guardians have power to join the 
landlord in emigrating tenants under £5 valuation. Of the 
Whole emigration since 1851, the proportion assisted under these 
Provisions is only 12 per 1,000; and whereas in the earlier years, 
1851-5, the proportion was about 27 per 1,000, in the year end- 
ing March, 1880, it has fallen to 6 per 1,000, the effect of these 
laws appearing to dwindle away. Lord Dunraven has very 
clearly explained lately the liberal (and, I believe, novel) 
offers made by the Canadian Government, and if the Home 
Government would co-operate by advancing money to the land- 
lord ou the security of his property, as it already does to the 
Guardians, an advance might be made towards sending families 





from the overcrowded parts of Ireland to the rich prairies of 
Canada, which, if practicable, would obviate the three evils 
attending the present emigration to which I adverted above. 

But at the same time, though Government should without 
delay look into this matter, I maintain that they are equally 
bound to consider the possibility of some portion of the surplus 
population of the poorer districts being supported in their own 
country. It is the opinion of Professor Baldwin, lately at the 
head of the agricultural education of the country, that Ireland 
might support a larger population than she now has, if properly 
farmed and, as far as possible, reclaimed. The question of re- 
clamation is a vexed one, and vague statements are commonly 
made on both sides, of which I am not going to increase the 
number. But it ought to be authoritatively settled; and 
if, as I have been told, on authority which I can trust, there 
is in the near neighbourhood of some of the most hopeless 
cottier populations reclamable land which might support them 
in far greater comfort, why should industrious peasants be 
driven from our shores? Until, however, its feasibility is 
decided, it can hardly be considered an essential part of the 
policy to be desired. 

I come now to show how the conclusions of my former letter 
point to the necessity for other reforms to accompany emigra- 
tion. The state of Ireland in 1846-8 was sufficiently grave to call 
for searching remedies; but the immediate strain once removed 
by the flood-gates of emigration being opened, the causes that 
had led to over-population and famine were too often left 
in the soil, and (fortunately in a minor degree) have 
again borne similar fruit. If by emigration the pressure 
now weighing upon us were removed, there can be little doubt 
that the causes would be forgotten, until they bore their 
next crop of fruit, when another drastic, but temporary, remedy 
would be applied. If at the present crisis you emigrate, and do 
nothing else, a double mischief is the result,—the roots of evil are 
left, but the visible growth from them being cut down, they 
are concealed from view, and the chances of real amendment 
once more postponed. So long as there is a demand for harvest 
labour in England and Scotland which cannot be supplied in 
the larger island; so long as it pays the Irish landlord better 
on poor land to have a large number of small cottier tenants, 
whose rents are. kept up by, and paid in part out of, 
harvest wages earned in England; above all, so long as these 
cottiers have not adequate legal protection against rack- 
renting,—so long there will exist the seeds of mischief; and 
directly your emigration has been set going, the system will 
arise again which makes State emigration necessary. And if | 
am told that it must be a benefit, by my own admission, to 
start emigration, and that it will be soon enough to consider how 
we are to maintain what is gained by-and-by, I answer that it is 
precisely at this point that there is most danger of the permanent 
elements of the question being forgotten in the immediate 
relief experienced. 

The vital question still remains,—how to secure the occu- 
pier’s property in his improvements? And I fear that in Con- 
naught, among the poorer small cottiers, neither the extension 
of the Bright Clauses, nor the recognition or creation of 
tenant-right, will meet the case. Let us hope the Land Com- 
mission may throw some fresh light on the subject. For this 
purpose, I earnestly hope that the Commissioners will do 
everything in their power to elicit evidence from the small 


tenants. It will be difficult, almost like making the dumb to 
speak. But though their reasonings would be hard to come at, 


and perhaps not very valuable, their facts should be ascertain- 
able with care, and would be perhaps the most important 
evidence adduced.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Mount Trenchard, Foynes, August 25th. MONTEAGLE. 





DISTINCTIVE PARTY SERVICES IN CHURCHES. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Smm,—My friend Mr. Oakley, who is in the secrets of the con- 
gregation of St. Peter’s, Bournemouth, tantalises us of the out- 
side public by his mysterious hints of the darkness in which 
the affairs of that congregation are involved. None but the 
initiated, it appears, can understand what has taken place, or 
Mr. Oakley knows, but he will not 
tell. The action of the patron was supposed to be moved by a 
dislike to Ritualism. But it appears that some earnest mem- 
bers of the congregation, knowing beforehand the patron’s 
views, were actually afraid that he would appoint too pro- 
nounced a Ritualist. His real motive, it is darkly hinted, was 
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some much less creditable one. Then, as to the policy about to 
be pursued by the congregation, that is as yet concealed in the 
bosoms of a certain number of persons. Mr. Oakley—I am not 
sure whether it was in the Spectator or the Guardian—has told 
us that, being in their confidence, he is not free to divulge their 
scheme. But he seems to hint that it is something which their 
‘opponents, when they know it, will not like. So, for the pre- 
sent, we can only wait for revelations, or watch as spectators 
the dénouement of the drama. 

But in the meantime, Mr. Oakley's letter is welcome, on 
account of its implied protest against an opinion expressed in 
your article on “The Bournemouth Case.” You insist on the 
impassable chasm between the Ritualists and the Low-Church 
party. In terms which must create a qualm in the stomachs of 
those for whose rights you contend, you say that, “ In matters 
which affect the conduct of public worship, the Ritualist and 
‘the Roman Catholic congregation are substantially at one, 
‘and the consequence is that the distinction between the 
Ritualist and the Roman Catholic congregation is in- 
finitesimal, whereas the difference between the Ritualist and 
the Low-Church congregation is as wide as the distinction 
between Catholicism and Protestantism.” Mr. Oakley would 
evidently disclaim with energy such an account of the congre- 
gation with which he sympathises. He speaks of them as 
belonging to “the central ‘historical’ High-Church school.” 
And this instance would suggest the inference that it is only a 
very small minority of so-called Ritualists who answer to your 
description. That is surely the fact. It may be desirable to 
give facilities to the smallest and most divergent minorities for 
carrying on the kind of worship they like best within the pale 
-of the Church. But we have not to legislate, thank God! for 
such a state of things as you assume. The congregation of St. 
Peter’s, Bournemouth, does not desire, nor does any similar 

-congregation, to be treated as if it were substantially at one 
with a Roman Catholic congregation. 

My own belief is that the members of the Church of England, 
instead of being more deeply divided, are in fact less deeply 
<livided than they outwardly appear to be. It would be found, 
{ suspect, that a very large proportion of those who frequent 
Ritualistic churches have no decided theological opinions. 
Parents often go for no other reason than that their children 
like the service. It is not, I believe, infatuation, but the prac- 
tically wisest policy for legislators, and Bishops, and their ad- 
visers, to take for granted a sufficient agreement amongst the 
‘immense majority of Church people—an affectionate clinging to 
what we have in common—rather than a hopeless scission into 
sections which cannot worship together. 

The remedy you propose for the undoubted hardship of cases 
tike that of St. Peter’s, Bournemouth—power to be given to 
those who are out of sympathy with the incumbent to esta- 

lish services at their own expense for themselves—will no 
doubt be considered in all its bearings before it is adopted. The 
helplessness of congregations under uncongenial appointments 
is no new feature of our Church system, though in these 
days of freedom and activity there may be more inclination 
to rebel against 1t. The discussion of it ought to impress 
on new incumbents the duty of being as considerate as 
possible in dealing with the congregations to which they are 
sent. But no practical device for securing a continuity of 
partisan teaching and worship in a Church can be so effectual 
as that of putting the patronage in the hands of trustees. It 
is a device already familiar and largely used on both sides. 
Most of us do not like the practice, because we do not desire 
the object for which it has been adopted. But I cannot imagine 
any other plan which would more simply or with less friction 
accomplish the object supposed to be desired.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Firs, Bideford. J. Luewretyy Davies. 





THE ESTABLISHMENT AND ITS “COMPREHENSION.” 
(To tHe Epitor OF THE “SpPEcTATOR.’’] 
‘Sir,—A few words in your article of last week on “The Bourne- 
mouth Case” seem to call for remark. After truly describing the 
‘impassable gulf existing between the two different schools called 
Ritualistic and Low-Church, not only on theological and dog- 
matic problems to be solved in the study, but on the practical 
question of the object of worship in divine service at church, 
you say, “The only end which we can wisely set before ourselves 
is to obtain for each of the great parties in the Church of Eng- 
tand a recognised locus standi...... {its comprehensiveness 
is} the only condition under which an Established Church can 





ciara. 
now hope to maintain itself in England.” If this be so, one mn 
really tempted to ask whether le jeu vaut la chandelle ? We can 
hardly be surprised if the Nonconformists answer angrily ang 
even bitterly,—No. 

What is the raison d’étre of the Church of England ? Is it 
really nothing but a large and rich corporation for enabling each 
individual clergyman to teach and to practise what he choogeg 
80 long as he can secure a certain following? Surely the 
Church of England, which rests its teaching on the Thirty. 
nine Articles, and enjoins the use of the Athanasian Creed 
must be something more. Were it otherwise, what useless and 
unnecessary sacrifices have multitudes inflicted on themselves! 
If “no” is to mean “ yes,” and “ yes” is to mean “no,” at the 
will of each party, and if the Establishment is equally to pro. 
tect both, what an utterly contemptible position do you assign 
to it as a teacher of religious truth ! 

There are certain very distinct lines on which the historical 
Church of England exists, and the impossibility of keeping 
within which has caused a great number of Englishmen 
to secede from the Establishment, at great loss in many ways to 
themselves. Surely the “blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits ” of the sacrifices of Masses and the inability to submit 
to the Royal Supremacy are outside those lines, wide as they are, 
But now you tell us that it is necessary to the very existence 
of the Establishment that Masses should be allowed to be 
offered, and that those who find it impossible to submit to the 
results of the Royal Supremacy should be protected, and if 
ousted from one church should be allowed to erect another, still 
under the all-shadowing wing of this ecclesiastical Janus. Your 
words almost recall the terrified cry of those who, in the up- 
rooting of Christianity, foresaw, as the main evil, “danger to 
the Establishment.” You practically say : Let Catholicism and 
Protestantism intermingle ; let the distinction between Chris. 
tianity and Theism be painted over (for you must not forget 
there exists a “ third party,”’ ready and anxious to “accentuate” 
its differences from the other two); let the Ethiopian be con- 
sidered white and the leopard spotless, sooner than endanger 
the Establishment. ‘“ Comprehensive ” has an engaging sound, 
and “narrow” has an ugly one; but still, I do not think most 
Englishmen who care at all about the matter are prepared to 
“comprehend ”’ an affirmative and a negative on the same sub- 
ject, and to throw their protecting mantle over both. 

As to the practical question of allowing every discontented 
congregation to erect a place of worship for itself, I fear, if 
tried, it would be found so unpractical as hardly to require 
discussion. The little Bethels and Ebenezers which are 
scattered in our country villages outside the Establishment are 
not sufficiently attractive to create a strong wish to see, say, 
little St. Ignatiuses and St. Aloysiuses within it. In large 
towns and watering-places, it may be different; but, we must 
remember, it is in rural districts that the strength and use of 
the Establishment, as an establishment, are felt. Weaken it 
there, and it will not long survive.—I am, Sir, &c., Z.S. 

P.S.—From the accounts of Bishop Ryan’s first services at 
Bournemouth, is it not possible that the congregation of St. 
Peter’s has unnecessarily cried out before it was hurt ? 

[That the Established Church is not only intended but de-’ 
clared by law to comprehend both an affirmative and a negative 
on the same subject, was long ago established by the decision 
in the Gorham case. The question of the value of an 
Establishment is a question not of truth, but of ex- 
pediency. We have never doubted for a moment that an 
Establishment as such is not an institution for the propaga- 
tion of precise dogmatic truth, but rather for the promotion 
of religious and moral life in quarters where it might easily 
die away without an Establishment. An Establishment in 
our day is more than ever—what it has always been to a very 
large extent—a common ground for Christians of very different 
modes of thinking and with widely divergent ideas of truth 
But there is no depreciation of the sacredness of truth in this 
admission, any more than in the admission that a modern 
Government ought to protect all the different sects, and do 
impartial justice between them, when they dispute among them- 
selves about any matter of property or order.—Ep. Spectator.] 





SECULARISM AND THE CLERGY. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—I have read with interest your comments on my letter to 
the Guardian, and shall be glad if you will allow me to make 4 
few remarks by way of explanation. My letter was writted 
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hurriedly, and while under the influence of what I still think 
tohave been very natural annoyance. A wasp is a contemptible 
insect, but it is capable of causing some momentary irritation. 
IfI were to select a Rabbi leaving the synagogue for the pur- 

se of thrusting on him (or palming off on him) an attack 
on the Jewish religion, I should lay myself open to the same 
charge which I bring against Mr. Bradlaugh’s proselytising 
agent. In neither case could there be any prospect of making 
aconvert, and the Jew, though he might well remark that 
courtesy and Christianity had nothing in common, would, 
nevertheless, be annoyed at such an exhibition of the spirit of 
petty persecution. I could not have been 9 steady reader of 
the Spectator for the last twenty years without having learnt 
to value—and, I hope, to practise—toleration. 

Mr. Bradlaugh is at liberty to hold what opinions he pleases, 
and to use any legitimate means for publishing them; but, 
anless I am greatly mistaken, he is not content with this 
measure of liberty, nor willing to concede it much longer to 
m. If the misrepresentations of “Tract 1X.” are a fair 
sample of what is to be found in other numbers of the series, 
one might be justified in saying that Mr. Bradlaugh is not 
very scrupulous as to the means he employs for gaining his 
end, and I should have almost failed in my duty, if I had not 
drawn the attention of my brethren to the course which he has 
adopted. 

The matter is a graye one,—perhaps too grave for dis- 
cussion in your columns. But Secularism, we must remember, 
though it has developed new features, is not a heresy of which 
Mr. Bradlaugh is the author. It is but another name for that 
worldliness which has always been religion’s bitterest foe, and 
with which the Church can only cope with success when she 
herself has no complicity with the enemy. “This is the victory 
which overcometh the world, even our faith.’’-—I am, Sir, &c., 


West Worthing, August 30th. 


Cuar.es J. Rosinson. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.”) 


‘Str,—You say, “The Clergy ought to be specially grateful to 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s followers for giving them tracts, or doing any- 
thing to bring before them the nature of their own views.” 
We, clergy, have yet to learn that infidelity is spread through 
other, cheaper, and wider channels than high-class periodicals. 

There is excuse for Secularism. We recognise in theory the 
importance of this present life, the need of “secular effort,” of 
action, of energy, to meet and remedy the sufferings of men. 
‘Our Prayer-book teaches to pray that every day we may “ live 
a godly, righteous, and sober life;” it insists on the worth 
of the human body. But in practice we fall very fur short of 
the standard which is presented to us in the Book of Common 
Prayer. We have very narrow ideas of the meaning of ‘ Gospel,” 
-and of the mission of Christ as the saviour of men. May I 
recommend my brothers in the ministry to procure the secular 
tracts published at 84 Fleet Street, and a most valuable little 
pamphlet called “The Secular Work of Jesus Christ, His 
Apostles, and the Church of England,” by Mr. Stewart 
Readlam, to be obtained at the office of the “Women’s Printing 
Society,” 38 Castle Street, Holborn, price one penny? It has 
taught me much, for one. Does it answer that the Clergy 
should shut their eyes to the efforts which are being made to 
spread infidelity among the poor? Whatis needed? Surely— 
especially as regards Secularism—a larger, truer interpretation 
of the “ Gospel,” and a desire to act in Christ’s spirit. And 
also more sympathy with doubting men, more tenderness in 
dealing with them, a belief in their honesty.—I am, Sir, &c., 

1 Duchess Road, Clifton, Bristol. J. R. GRavam. 





THE BOURNEMOUTH CASE. 
(To THe EpITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”} 

Sin,—My bad writing did me bad service, when it made 
“factitious” look like “ fictitious,” and got it so printed. Will 
you let my argument have the benefit of the correction, and 
with it some furthér explanation of my meaning? A fictitious 
sore is the ailment of a malade imaginaire ; a factitious sore a 
very real suffering, but one which a nervous man makes or 
aggravates with his own fidgetting. It is the latter description 
which I should apply to the difference between High-Charch 
and Low-Church, and Mr. Oakley’s method I think likely to be 
of a frictional character, whereas a little of Lord Tenterden’s 
~“ masterly inactivity ” might let nature cure herself. 


You naturally ask me how I should like Mr. Mackonochie 
as my own successor. I had also, naturally, considered the 
reply to such a possible question before writing, and I 
can say, in all sincerity, that I am so convinced of the 
many-sidedness of truth within the Church of England, 
and of my own ability to present but a single side of 
it, that I should be more content to have so good and so 
earnest a man succeed me, than a do-nothing of my own way of 
thinking. If the congregation bore the change, that would 
be more proof to me of a successful work done, than if they were 
to go away in search of congruous opinions at some other 
church; and the present benefice I hold furnishes an illustra- 
tion in point. Some years ago, it underwent a change of 
ministry as violent as that which is now taking place at 
Bournemouth. If left alone, IL believe the genius loci 
would have held most of the then worshippers together. The 
departing clergyman tried the policy of agitation only too suc- 
cessfully, and scattered his flock, to the defeat of all the tra- 
ditions of the place. In this particular matter of Bournemouth, 
Mr. Oakley is the most courteous of opponents, but one most 
difficult to wrestle with. He keeps writing, “if all the facts 
were known,” we should agree with him. Well, either let him 
tell us his secrets, or, if the matter be not ripe for full discus- 
sion, plead guilty to writing prematurely, with a reserve of 
knowlédge he cannot communicate.—l am, Sir, &e., 

St. Luke's Vicarage, Nutford Place, W. B. H. Atrorp. 


THE PEACE OF IRELAND. 

{To THE Eptvor OF THE “ SPECTATOR." 
Sir,—It cannot be too clearly understood that the riots in the 
towns of the North of Ireland have nothing whatever to do 
with the agrarian difficulty. The Land League has an object, 
perhaps a wrong object and perhaps sought by wrong means, 
but still it has an object that admits of consideration and of 
negotiation. But the Ulster rioters have no object. The two 
parties are at feud because they were at feud two hundred years 
ago, and the instinct that prompts them to attack each other 
merits no more respect than the instinct that prompts a dog to 
worry a cat. 

Where this state of feeling exists, it is altogether wrong to 
trust for the preservation of public safety to what are called 
ordinary methods, meaning methods which are sutticient in Eng- 
land. It isan ordinary practice in Ulster, as a glance at the local 
papers during the present month will have shown, to use firearms 
ina mere street row. If the rowdies who so use them were ques- 
tioned as to why they should possess fire-arms at all, both 
parties would, no doubt. reply that they must protect themselves 
against their opponents. This pretence would be untrue, be- 
cause any one who wishes to live a quiet life can be much better 
protected by the police than by himself and his fellow-partisans, 
But it shows that there would be no unfairness in disarming 
both parties impartially. 

The same reasoning applies to the permission of open-air 
meetings for the purpose of party demonstration. The Irish 
Government ought to possess, and ought habitually to use, the 
power of suppressing open-air meetings, without waiting on the 
action of the magistrates of the locality. I shall be reminded 
that the magistrates have power to prohibit any open-air 
meeting, if information is laid before them that the meeting is 
likely to be dangerous. I am aware of this, but it is insuffi- 


cient. All open-air meetings in the towns of Ulster are 
dangerous. ‘l'o permit an Orange or Roman Catholic open-air 


demonstration in or near an Ulster town, or to permit Irish 

rowdies to supply themselves with fire-arms without restric- 

tion, is to permit the free use of lucifer-matches in a powder- 

magazine.—I am, Sir, &c., Josepn Joux Mureny. 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrin, August 23rd, 


“GIN” TRAPS. 
(To THe Eprror oF THE “ Spectaror.’’} 
Sir,—I have an idea that the trap sold by Mr. Spong, King 
William Street, Strand, is, if not a perfect trap, vastly superior 
to the cruel ‘‘ Gin.” IT believe that in the majority [I think I 
might say, in the vast majority | of cases, Mr. Spong’s trap kills 
instantaneously. Will any of your readers who have tried the 
trap give their opinion ¥—I am, Sir, «&e., 
Halsall Re ctory, Ovmekirk. 


Artutcr I. Astsey. 
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POETRY. 


————_—_— 


PRISONER. 
Sounps of the river-side are in my ear 
Through the long day ; 
The merry haymakers I plainly hear, 
The tossing hay. 
O cruel dreams, that through the roaring town 
My ears engage ! 
Alas! poor bird, whose home was once the down, 
But now a cage! F. W. B. 








BOOKS. 


ee 
POEMS BY SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON.* 

Tuls is a volume of poetry marked by originality. It does 
not profess, like a host of recent poems, to be a revealer 
of mysteries, metaphysical or psychological; and it has as 
little affinity with those works which reproduce the old tales of 
the Greek mythology,—a vintage rich indeed, but the grape- 
skins of which have, perhaps, been sucked too often since they 
were cast aside, their best wine duly stored, by the gatherers of 
an earlier day. The medieval legends have contributed nothing 
to the materials of this book; and it seldom aims at the illustra- 
tion of modern life, the hardest crux of modern poetry. The work 
is drawn from sources less known among us, more than two- 
thirds of it being founded on the earliest remains of Irish 
romance. Sir Samuel Ferguson has already given us two re- 
markable volumes, in which analogous themes are treated, viz., 
Congal, a tale of Ireland’s “Heroic Age,” and Lays of the 
Western Gael, in which last events taken from historical as well 
as legendary periods are recorded. Nearly all the Lrish poems 
in this volume belong to the Pagan time. 

Unfortunately, but few of the Irish manuscripts illustrating 
that time have as yet been translated, whether in the form of 
verse or in that of prose,—the latter, as we conceive, the better, 
because the truer, form, except when, as in this instance, the 
verse is at once thoroughly free and thoroughly faithful to the 
spirit of the original. These poems are not translations ; but, 
in passing through the imagination of a modern Irish poet, the 
ancient song seems to have lost nothing of that native note which 
combines the barbaric with the sweet. The legendary poems 
are entitled, ‘ Mesgedra,”’ ‘“ Fergus Wry-Mouth,” ‘“ The 
Naming of Cuchullin,’ “Conary,” “ Deirdre,” and “The 
Twins of Macha.’ Among the most representative are “Conary ” 
and “ The Naming of Cuchullin,” the former being essentially 
epic in character, while the latter resembles a fragment from 
a lyrical drama. The story of King Conary Mor affords, as 
the preface informs us, “a curious insight into the beliefs of 
the ethnic Irish. We read of God, and of Gods, but not of 
altars or sacrifices, and of certain sacred injunctions Gesa 
(Gaysha), the violation of which was attended with temporal 
punishment. The agents inflicting such retribution appear in 
the form of fairies—men, that is, of the Sidhs, or fairy-hills, 
those mounts in which the wizards and the sorcerers of the 
Tuatha de Danaan (a conquered race, which had held posses- 
sion of Ireland before the landing of the Milesians) were 
thought to enjoy an underground existence, and to preserve 
the arts of music and metallurgy.” These fairy-men, for to 
such they had turned after their subjugation, never forgot 
their ancient wrong, and took every opportunity of avenging 
their race on the victorious Milesians. They hid within the 
central hollows of the mountains, the iron ore of which they 
welded, century after century, into the arms with which they 
expected one day to punish their enemies, and recover their 
old dominion; and the sound of their hammers and their anvils 
was heard far off, on still nights. The reign of Conary had 
been an uninterrupted period of plenty and prosperity, but 
calamity comes at last. Conary has banished his three foster- 
brothers, Ferger, Fergel, and Fergobar, for crimes that deserved 
death. They league themselves with a mighty British pirate, 
Ingcel, making with him a pact that all the spoil taken 
on the coast of Britain and Scotland (then named Alba) should 
belong to the Imsh exiles; the Irish spoil, on the other hand, 
falling to Ingcel. Their two brothers, Ferragon and Lomna 


* Poems. By Sir Samuel Ferguson. London; George Bell and Sons. Dublin: 
William McGee. 
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Druth, men as kindly as the other three are savage, follow them 
in their exile, and accept their league with the pirate. The 
British coasts are first assailed, and a huge spoil enriches the 
exiles ; while Ingcel’s father and his seven brothers, accidentally 
sojourning with the victims, perish with them. Ingcel bides 
his day. “To Ireland !” he exclaims; “the Irisli prey is mine !* 
In the meantime Conary, accompanied by a splendid suite 
rides home from Thomond, where he had been composing the 
strifes of the lesser kings; but by a series of mischances he 
finds himself unwittingly, but in rapid succession, Violating 
those ceremonial Gaysha, or divine rules, every the slightest 
neglect of which is sure to provoke retribution. He resolves to 
pass the night at a large guest-house, or caravanserai, called 
Da-Derga. On his way thither,— 
“Conary was aware 

Of three that rode before them on the way. 

Red were their coursers and their mantles red, 

Red, too, their caps, blood-red.” 
Another gaysh has been transgressed, for it is unlawful for a 
king,— 

“To follow three red riders on the way.” 
The king’s son, Ferflath, a mere child, gallops forward to stop 
them. Itisin vain. Swift as the wind the red riders evade 
pursuit, and reach Da-Derga before the King. They are of 
the fairy-race, and they have assumed the garb of men but 
to work the vengeance of the Tuatha. 
The terrible Ingcel has reached the Irish coast :— 


“While thus fared Conary, the pirates’ scouts 
Who watched the coast, put off to where the fleet, 
Stay’d on the heaving ridges of the main, 

Lay off Ben-Edar. Ingcel’s galley reached, 
High on the prow they found him looking forth, 
As from a crag o’er-hanging grassy lands 
Where home-bred cattle graze, the lion glares 
A-hungered; and, behind, as meaner beasts 
That wait the lion’s onset for their share, 
Outlaw’d and reprobate of many a land, 

The ravening crew.” 


The spies make report of the cavalcade which they have seen 
advancing, and of the stately mansion which has received them ; 
while Ferragon inly murmurs,— 


“O royal brother, that it be not thou !” 
The pirates land,— 


‘But, from Da-Derga’s hall so streamed the light, 
It shone at distance as a ruddy star ; 
And thitherward the host o’er moor and fell 
Marched straight ; but when behind a sheltering knoll 
Hard by, but still concealed, the ranks were drawn, 
‘ Make now our Carn,’ said Ingcel, and the host 
Defiling past him, cast, each man, his stone 
All in one heap. 
‘When this night’s work is done,’ 
Said Ingcel, ‘he who shall return alive 
Shall take his stone again. Who not returns, 
His stone shall here remain his monument.’ ”’ 


A spy returning from the gates makes report of what he has 
seen within, and his statements present a series of singularly 
graphic pictures. He describes the “three slender, three face- 
shaven men,” in red, who delight the rough concourse with 
their pipes. Ferragon at once recognises the “ Fairy-men ”:— 
“Men of the Sidhs they are: to strike at them 
Is striking atashadow. ...... 
At the first tuning of these elvish pipes 
Nor crow nor cormorant round all the coasts 
But hastens to partake the flesh of men.” 


The next is a warrior :— 


“He who sits 
The midmost of the three, grasps with both hands 
A spear of fifty rivets, and so sways 
And swings the weapon as a man might think 
The very thing had life, and struggled strong 
To dash itself at breasts of enemies : 
A cauldron at his feet, big as the vat 
Of a king’s kitchen; in that vat a pool, 
Hideous to look upon, of liquor black : % 
Therein he dips and cools the blade by times. 
Sudden sallies hard to be restrained 
Affect it, oft as blood of enemies 
Is ripe for spilling.” 
King Conary is next described :— if 
“ Grey he was, is 
Of aspect mild, benevolent, composed. ss 
A cloak he wore of colour like the haze 
Of a May morning when the sun shines warm 
On dewy meads and fresh-ploughed tillage land, 
Variously beautiful, with border broad 
Of golden woof that glittered to his knee, 
A stream of light.” 
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As each warrior is described, old friendships reawaken in the 
breast of the two gentler foster-brothers, and Ferragon im- 
plores Ingcel to desist from the attack. The pirate, however, 
insists on the compact. It is gladly acknowledged by the three 
wicked brothers; while the other brothers scorn to deny the 
league, but will not fulfil it. They strike their daggers through 
their hearts, and fall dead at the pirate’s feet. 

Then the onset is made. At first Conary and those around 
him despise it; but they soon learn from the door-keepers that 
the stream from the distant hill has been cut off, and that the 
pirates are advancing to fire the walls. Ferflath has a pre- 
science of the doom :—“I fear them, these red pipers,” said the 
boy ;” but the King, who has just sent forth a warrior (Cormac) 
with a band to disperse the assailants, commands the red- 
capped pipers to sound the charge. They obey :— 

“ At once 
It seemed as earth and sky were sound alone, 
And every sound a maddening battle-call, ; 
So spread desire of fight through breast and brain, 
And every arm to feat of combat strung. 
Forth went the sallying hosts: the hosts within 
Heard the enlarging tumult from their doors 
Roll outward; and the clash and clamour heard 
Of falling foes before; and, over it, 
The yolling pibroch; but, anon, the din 
Grew distant, and more distant ; and they heard 
Instead, at every door new onset loud, 
And cry of ‘ Fire!’ ‘ Bring fire !’” 
The magic music has beguiled the victorious warriors far into 
the forest, and holds them there bound by a charm. 

King Conary sends forth a yet greater warrior, Duftach, with 

a band, to chase away the ignoble foe. It is as before,— 
“The hosts within 

Heard the commotion and the hurtling rout 

Half round the house, and heard the mingling scream 

Of pipes and death-cries far into the night ; 

But distant and more distant grew the din, 

And Daftach came not back.” 
The flames ascend, and the greatest of King Conary’s warriors, 
Conall Carnach, demands permission to sally forth. It is ac- 
corded. His cry of victory is soon heard; but it, too, recedes 
into the far distance, and he returns no more. 

The King is left with few save his personal attendants and a 
Druid, who warns him that the Gods have delivered him over 
tothe power of lying Spirits, because he has violated their sacred 
Gaysha. Conary issues forth himself to the fight, accompanied 
by his brave sons, and his faithful “ battle-sidesman,” “the 
giant Cecht. Three times they circle the mansion, driving the 
pirates away from it for atime. But the King is expiring 
from thirst, and all the water supplies of Da-Derga have been 
spent in endeavours to check the flames. The “ battle-sides- 
man” remembers a brook not far off, and cuts his way to it 
through the foe, while the King’s child, placed on his shoulders, 
holds fast a goldencup. The assailants return, but the “ battle- 
sidesman” again dashes through them, and the child never 
doses his hold of the cup. They are near Da-Derga,— 

“When, in the faint light of the growing dawn, 
Casting his eyes to seaward, lo! the fleet 
Of Ingcel had set sail; and, gazing next 
Up the dim slope before him, on the ridge 
Between him and Da-Derga’s mansion, saw 
Rise into view a chariot-cavalcade, 
And Conall Carnach in the foremost car. 
Behind him Cormac, son of Conor, came, 
And Duftach bearing now a drooping spear, 
At head of all their sallying armament. 
Wild, pale, and shame-faced were the looks of all, 
As men who doubted did they dream or wake, 
Or were they honest, to be judged, or base.” 
They enter, but to find their deserted King smothered under 
heaps of the slain,— 
«Thou, Ferflath, take the cup, 
And hold it to thy father’s lips,’ said Cecht. 
Tho child approached the cup; the dying king 
Felt the soft touch and smiled, and drew a sigh, 
And, as they raised him in the chariot, died.” 
The poem closes with the lament of Erin’s great warrior, 
Conall Carnach, and a prophecy of the good tidings which St. 
. prophecy 8 § 
Patrick was to bring. 
“*T appeal to you 
Beings of goodness perfect, and to Thee, 
Great unknown Being who hast made them all, 
Take ye compassion on the race of men ; 
And, for this slavery of gaysh and sidh 
Send down some emanation of yourselves 
To rule and comfort us! And I have heard 
There come the tidings yet may make us glad 
Of such a one new born, or soon to be. 





Now, mount beside me, that with solemn rites 
We give the king, at Tara, burial.” 

It would be difficult to find, amid our recent literature, a poem 
which at once aims as high as “Conary,” and as adequately 
fultils its aim. Perhaps its greatest merit, its originality, may 
discourage rather than attract those indolent readers who 
shrink from all themes except such as they are used to,—men of 
that species of intelligence which is well pleased to have its own 
coals stirred up to brighter flame, but sends out a jet of smoke 
in the face of one who throws fresh aliment on the fire. The 
dullest reader can, however, hardly fail to be struck by the 
degree in which he meets, within a narrow compass, so many 
of the higher qualities of poetry—character and passion, gra- 
phic description, and consistent illustration of manners. Our 
extracts do the poem little justice ; and we must deal yet more 
briefly with “The Naming of Cuchullin.” 

Cuchullin was the greatest of Erin’s legendary heroes,— 
the Achilles of her song. He defended her borders in 
single fight against the warriors of all her clans, stood 
up fearlessly against tyrannous kings, and was ever the 
champion of the right and the protector of the poor. 
His original name was Setanta; and Sir Samuel Ferguson’s 
poem records the occasion on which it was changed. King 
Conor pays a visit to the far-famed smith and armourer, 
Cullan, accompanied by his bard, and others of his Court. 
Setanta, then a child, refuses to leave the sports of his 
companion youths, but promises to follow the King by 
himself at a later hour. The guests sit down to a banquet, 
while the armourer entertains them with praises of his terrible 
wolf-hound, who tears to pieces, not only men, but companies 
of men, if they approach his master’s house unbidden. Sud- 
denly the cry of the hound is heard, and the King trem- 
bles for the fate of the child. Setanta enters, rebukes the 
armourer for not keeping his mastiff chained up, and remarks 
that when assailed, he had to fling him three times against 
the stone gates before he could kill him. The armourer raises 
a bitter wail, and declares that his hound was not only the 
protector of his property, but the most faithful of his friends, 
The child at once replies that he will take the place of the 
hound he has slain, and be henceforth the armourer’s friend and 
hound. Amazement falls on the company, and Setanta’s name 
is at once solemnly changed to “ Cuchullin,” which means “ the 
Wolf-hound of Cullan.” The mood of inspiration descends upon 
Cathbad, the Druid, and he bursts forth in prophetic song :— 

“To my ears 
There comes a clamour from the rising years, 
The tumult of a torrent passion-swollen, 
Rolled hitherward ; and, mid its mingling noises, 
I hear perpetual voices 
Proclaim to laud and fame 
The name 
CucHULuIN! 
Hound of the Smith, thy boyish vow 
Devotes thy manhood, even now, 
To vigilance, fidelity, and toil : 
Tis not alone the wolf, fang-bare to snatch, 
Not the marauder from the lifted latch 
Alone, thy coming footfall makes recoil. 
The nobler service thine to chase afar 
Seditious tumult and intestine war, 
Envy, and unfraternal hate, 
From all the households of the State : 
To hunt, untiring, down 
The vices of the lewd-luxurious town, 
And all the brood 
Of Wrong and Rapine, ruthlessly pursued, 
Forth of the kingdom’s bounds exterminate. 
. * . . . 7 2 s 
Come forth! T hear 

His footsteps drawing near, 

Who smites the proud ones, who the poor delivers : 
J hear his wheels hurl through the dashing rivers : 

They fill the narrowing glen ; 

They shake the quaking causeways of the fen; 

They roll upon the moor ; 

| hear them at the door :— 

Lauds to the helpful Gods, the Hero-Givers, 

Here stands he, man of men! 


Great are the words he speaks ; 

They move through hearts of kindreds and of nations. 
At each clear sentence, the unseemly pallor 

Of fear’s precipitate imaginations 
Avoids the bearded cheeks, 

And to their wonted stations 

On every face 

Return the generous, manly-mantling colour 
And reassuring grace 

Of fixed obedience, discipline, and patience, 
Heroic courage, and protecting valour.” 
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We regret that our limits prevent us from quoting further from 
this noble choral ode, and we can only refer the reader to 
* Deirdre ” (a subject already ably treated by Dr. Joyce, but in 
a manner so essentially different, that the two poems in no 
d>gree clash with each other), and to several other poems upon 
}+ss unusual themes,—poems remarkable for their union of ele- 
vated thought with a diction concise, forcible, and felicitous. 
Among these we may name “Three Thoughts,” “Three Sea- 
sons,” and “The Little Maiden,” a charming picture of the 
Trish peasant-child of our day. 

“RECIPROCITY ” AND FREE-TRADE.* 

Mr. A. J. Witson’s volume on Reciprocity, Bimetallism, and 
Land Tenwre-Refovin may be regarded as a convenient work of 
reference, in which to look for an exposition and refutation of 
the erroneous economic beliefs which became current during the 
recent commercial depression. ‘he remedies proposed for the 
unsatisfactory condition of trade that was lately so conspicuous 
were two. One, “ Reciprocity,” was an old friend with a new face ; 
the other, ‘‘ Bimetallism,” was a novelty, at least to the general 
public, but had long been the dream of a particular school of 
currency theorists. Mr. Wilson's examination of the doctrine, 
that it is sound policy to endeavour to force the nations of the 
world to abandon their protective tariffs by a little counter-pro- 
tection, forms the first half of his work. Almost the whole of 
the contents of the volume had already appeared in Macmillan’s 
Magazine at different periods during 1879, and much of it was 
written before the time when the revival of commercial and in- 
dustrial activity in America had begun to make itself felt here. 
Mr. Wilson speaks with considerable scorn of the “ardent, 
wordy Free-traders”’ who declare that, “in theory, you know, 
Free-trade is an excellent thing; but in these days the world 
must content itself with something less perfect, but more prac- 
ticable and handy.” The fact that views of this kind were 
actually held is not so surprising as Mr. Wilson thinks it is. 
There can be no question that the great mass of the people of 
England do not understand Free-trade. They were induced to 
adopt it ‘ through their stomachs,” and not through any intel- 
lectual process whatever, and a very slight taste of commercial 
depression was quite enough to set people talking about “ one- 
sided Free-trade,” and the folly of allowing England to be made 
a receptacle for the cheap exports of foreign nations. This 
phenomenon is not even a novelty, though, owing to the un- 
usual length of the late trade depression, it obtained more 
notice than on previous occasions. Any one who remembers 
the winter of 1869-70 will call to mind the complaints that were 
then made about foreign competition, and the agitation against 
“ Free-trade without reciprocity ” which was set on foot by the 
carpenters, who were at that time rather closely pressed by the 
importation of window-frames from Sweden, ready-made. 

Mr. Wilson quotes from the letter sent by Mr. Maclver, M.P., 
to the Times, in November, 1878, which certainly is a miracle 
of obtuseness. Mr. Wilson’s remarks on the proposal to make 
“our foreign friends’ understand “the disadvantages under 
which a British retaliatory tariff would place them,” are happy 
enough. ‘“‘ Here,’ he says, ‘‘ you have the whole secret. Reci- 
procity means retaliation. We are to preach Free-trade, as the 
followers of Mahommed preached Islamism, by a little forcible 
persuasion. If nations became converts to a new creed by the 
power of the sword, why not to a new political idea by the 
might of retaliation #”’ But even Mr. Wilson seems to us to 
grant far too much importance to the “ divergence between the 
values of our import and export trades ”’ than it at all deserves. 
A permanent excess of imports is the normal condition of our 
trade, in consequence of the vast sum of British and Irish 
money invested abroad. This Mr. Wilson, of course, admits. 
He, unlike so many writers, is in no degree under the domina- 
tion of that venerable superstition, the “balance of trade” 
theory, which alleges that, somehow or other, it ought to be 
possible to obtain an equation involving exports and imports 
in the case of each particular nation. 

Although, however, he remarks, in reply to those who are 
terror-struck at the excess of imports, that “the country is in 
no great danger of continuing long to buy what it cannot pay 
for,” he appears to think that it is possible for “the nation” 
to go on buying, for a time at any rate, what it cannot pay 
for. The power of words is certainly enormous. We do not 
suppose that Mr. Wilson is much blinded by the convenient 


* Reciprocitu, Bimetalism, aud Land-Tenure Reform, By Alexander J, Wilson. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1884, 





phraseology which enables us to say that “the United King- 
dom has imported so much, and exported so much,” but we 
see every day that persons less familiar with economics than he- 
is are blinded by it. Were this not so, there would be no pos- 
sibility of the existence of a belief that a nation can import 
more than it can pay for, except indirectly by borrowing the 
money to do it, as has been done by Peru, Turkey, and some 
other nations. Importers are individual members of a nation, 
who must pay for what they buy of the foreigner, or be bank- 
rupt. If “the nation,” ie., the nation in its capacity of con- 
sumer, cannot afford to buy the goods imported, the importer 
may be trusted to contract his operations.. The answer some- 
times made to this is, “Oh, yes; the foreigner gets paid, of 
course, but of late he has been paid in securities ; we have been 
exporting our capital to buy wheat and other articles of food.” 
Even if this statement were proved to be true, which it is not, 
and cannot be, there would be nothing very formidable in the 
fact alleged. 

Mr. Wilson has no difficulty in showing that reciprocity could 
not help us, by pointing to the condition of the Protectionist 
nations around us, which was fully as bad, if not worse than 
our own. But he also shows that even if any good could be 
got out of tariff reform in the reciprocity sense, we are not in 
a position to adopt it, except in the case of articles of food, and 
no one except Lord Bateman and Mr. Maclver seriously pro- 
poses to tax these. With Mr. Wilson’s remarks on the sugar- 
bounties question we do not agrec, that question standing, as 
we hold, on an entirely different footing from reciprocity. But 
we fully concur with him in his conclusion that “ Reciprocity 
means tariff wars, and nothing else; whereas if we stick 
to our Free-trade, and allow other nations to taste the bitter- 
ness of their folly to the full, as France and the United States 
are now doing, and as Germany means to do, we shall triumph 
in the end.” 

We are not likely to hear much more of bimetallism for the- 
present, especially if Germany, France, and the United States 
unite to “uphold silver.” The remedy it offers is not one that 
the general public will comprehend. The arguments both for 
and against it are too abstruse to take any hold on any but 
persons who have some sort of acquaintance with economics. 
Mr. Wilson’s discussion of the “Gospel of Bimetallism ” is 
sound and instructive. Not even his incisive criticisms of this 
“quack specific” could, however, be half as effective on any 
reasonable person as the study of bimetallistic literature. If 
any one ignorant of the nature of the question is under the im- 
pression that there may be “something in it,” we recommend 
him a course of M. Cernuschi, which will probably make him 
resolve to avoid the whole subject for the rest of his life. 

The concluding portion of Mr. Wilson’s work deals with the 
“Land Question.” Mr. Wilson is an ardent reformer, and his 
zealiseven extreme. We agree with much that he urges against 
the present system, though we think he is guilty of exaggera- 
tion in attributing to the Land-laws the whole blame of the sad 
condition of the lower classes in England. 





CAMPAIGNING IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 

Captain Montacue has written an entertaining and, in some 
parts, a really impressive book, about his experiences of the 
Zulu war. His title-page describes him as the author of 
Claude Meadowleigh, a work which we have not read, but which 
may account for a certain literary aptitude which is noticeable 
in his pages. Eye-witness books of this kind, appearing some 
months after the events which they describe, are valuable as 
affording a commentary upon the hasty contemporaneoas 
chronicles of the newspapers, and as enabling the public to 
form a mature opinion upon the facts after the heat of the 
moment has passed away, and with a reasonably adequate re- 
collection of the main cireumstances still in their minds. Such 
books are convenient aids to the future historian, and when 
written with the liveliness and intelligence which characterise 
Captain Montague’s volume, they are agreeable reading to the 
most indifferent observer of current affairs. 

It was on the morning of February 12th, 1879, that the 94th 
Regiment, then in quarters at Aldershot, received orders to 
embark for Africa. ‘The bustle and incidents of departure are 
given at, perhaps, unnecessary length, though it all contributes 
to show how unwieldy a machine even a small army is, and 
how heroic resolves and sentiments are mixed up with the most 


* Campaigning ia South Africa, By Captain W. E, Mentague, 94cb Regiment. 
Lundou: Biaek wood. 
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unromantic and undignified details. A fashionable West-End 
pootmaker shook his head pathetically over the news of Isandl- 
wana, remarking, “Sad business, Sir,—very sad! Nothing 
like itin England since I can remember. We lost three cus- 
tomers by it, Sir!” And at the departure of the regiment from 
the barracks, just when the cheering was at its height, and the 
hand-shaking most enthusiastic, a small shop-boy fought his 
way up to Captain Montague, to demand instant payment of a 
one-and-eightpenny bill. Such incidents should be of value to 
Mrs. Butler, in some of her military pictures. 

However, after a tedious voyage in the ‘ China,’ prolonged by 
an unexpected delay at St. Vincent for coal, the Cape was 
reached ; and the inhabitants were found to be divided between 
their excitement at the arrival of the Prince Imperial, and their 
alarm at the reported invincibility of the Zulus. Captain 
Montague expresses in tolerably plain terms his opinion of the 
lack of cordiality displayed by the English colonists towards 
the soldiers from the mother-country. ‘You got us into the 
mess, and now you may get us out again,” was their view of 
the matter; and the suggestion that the colony should in any 
way be made liable for the costs of the enterprise was received 
with hostility and disgust. On the other hand, everybody made it 
his business to fleece the soldiers of their last penny; and the 
price of provisions and other commodities went up to a height 
that was next door to prohibitive. Altogether, we receive the 
impression that the people whom the British Army went forth 
to defend were the reverse of appreciative in their conduct 
towards the champions; and the soldiers were not sorry—at 
the time, at least—to turn their faces away from their friends 
and towards their foes, more especially as the advance had been 
preceded by a long delay, apparently as unnecessary as it was 
wearisome, which made any change seem a relief. But the 
men did not then know how tedious and blundering a march 
was before them. 

Up to the hour when the battle of Ulundi was fought, in- 
deed, the army, and the whole country into the bargain, appear 
to have been under the dominion of that ubiquitous officer 
whom Captain Montague alludes to as “ General Funk.” The 
troops were most of them young men, devoid of experience of 
warfare, and therefore without the confidence in themselves 
which actual service in the field inspires. Anecdotes of the 
ferocity and invincibility of the Zulus were industriously cir- 
culated, and a more disastrous repetition of Isandlwana was 
the only upshot of the campaign which the alarmists would 
consent to prophesy. The country through which the march 
had to be made was strange and difficult, and the English 
soldiers would seem to have shown a good deal of ingenuity 
in selecting for their laagers sites which were calculated to put 
them at a disadvantage with the enemy. No one knew where 
Zulus were, or in what force they might be expected to turn 
up. Consequently, the mere presence, at night, of a question- 
able dark object on the outskirts of the camp, or a noise which, 
to anxious ears, resembled the explosion of fire-arms, was suffi- 
cient to throw the men into a state of excitement and confusion 
little, if at all, distinguishable from a panic. Neither the 
scenery nor the climate were of a kind to enliven their droop- 
ing spirits; vast stretches of arid land, broken by steep, flat- 
topped hills, and traversed by impracticable dongas; glaring 
days and chilly nights; ground so hard that the digging 
of a decent grave was a work of many hours; the bones 
of men and of cattle whitening here and there upon the 
plain, while vultures swooped and circled overhead; all this, 
added to the hovering presence of an unseen, unbeaten, and 
mysteriously terrible enemy, was quite enough to disorganise 
the nerves of a lot of ignorant lads fresh from England. The 
pavics were alternated with ennui; it became difficult to keep 
the men in order, and floggings increased in frequency. Captain 
Montague describes this condition of affairs with a good deal 
of humour; but he brings the actual dolorousness of the situa- 
tion none the less vividly before us. ‘The origin of the Zulu 
war was, according to him, as follows :—Cetewayo, in considera- 
tion of the surrender by the Dutch of two fugitives from his 
wrath, gave up to them a tract of Zululand lying on the 
east of Blood River. After some years, however, he arbitrarily 
cancelled this agreement; the matter was brought before a 
commission, whose award was not to Cetewayo’s liking, and he 
then commenced a series of raids and hostile demonstrations, 
which finally brought on the war. ‘This would indicate that 
the Zulu King was the aggressor from the beginning ; but much 
of course depends upon the exact nature of the agreement 





between him and the Dutch, and the construction which the 
former put upon it. Captain Montague uniformly refrains from 
passing judgments, but he is careful to give data from which 
a judgment might be formed. He speaks of Lord Chelmsford 
with respect and cordiality, and though he perceives clearly 
enough the disadvantages of his dilatory policy, heis not prepared 
to assert that, under the circumstances, a dashing management 
would have been more successful. He describes his lordship as a 
tall, thin, aquiline, black-browed man, with a pleasant inanner 
and a general air of watchfulness. “ Just previous to the battle 
of Ulundi, his face was deadly pale, and he spoke but little ;’” 
but “his mind, depressed by the unknown, rose fearlessly to 
meet the danger he could see, and on all sides praises of his 
manner during the fight were heard.’ Of the Prince Imperial we 
are told that he “ gave one the idea of a small-sized young man, 
with a sallow face. His manner was pleasant and open, and 
he was perpetually asking questions the most minute, noting 
the answers carefully in a book after each was given him.” He 
was brave and bold to the point of rashness. “A man with a 
square figure and bushy black whiskers and beard was Carey, 
in those days busy with a compass and surveying-block, setting 
out the positions.” One day, a whisper of some unknown 
calamity spread through the camp, and after a while it was 
rumoured that the Prince had been slain. It was not at first 
understood that Carey had been a member of the party; the 
other survivors are spoken of as having exhibited very little 
concern for what had occurred. Captain Montague remarks, 
concerning this affair, “one thing has been omitted steadily 
from all accounts. The advancing Zulus” (they were only eight 
in number), “ seeing our men in full retreat, called after them 
in mockery, ‘ Oh, you English cowards, you always run away !’ ” 
It seems probable that the Zulus, who were armed only with: 
assegais, might have been defeated, had the English stood their 
ground. 

After further delays and scares, the Umvolosi was 
crossed, and the battle of Ulundi was fought and won, 
though Captain Montague was unfortunately obliged to 
remain in camp many miles to the rear. On the morning of 
July 5th, a knot of Lancers was seen approaching through 
the fog, “and in the middle of the group rode a man, stout and 
thick-set, dressed in a grey mackintosh, his cap drawn over his 
face and ears, and his back bent double with fatigue. It was 
Forbes in from the battle, having ridden during the night some 
fifty miles.” He was taken into a tent, and given to eat and 
drink, while he told the story in paragraphs, with slow utter- 
ance, sipping his coffee and munching at his bread and mar- 
malade just at the most thrilling points,—so it seemed to the 
listeners. After the tale was told, Forbes said he must be 
going on, and secured a fresh horse by half pulling some papers 
out of his pocket, and declaring that he was the bearer of 
despatches from Lord Chelmsford to the Queen and other 
magnates. He had not been gone ten minutes, however, when an 
officer bearing the despatches rode in, with the question, “ Has 
that beggar Forbes been here and taken my horse? Confound 
him, he did just the same at the last fort, and I can’t catch him !"” 
The artful Forbes, adds Captain Montague, was too many for 
the ordinary official mind, and was down before any one. 

The arrival of Sir Garnet Wolseley does not seem to have 
been hailed with much enthusiasm by the troops, who would 
have preferred that Lord Chelmsford should have had the 
whole credit of the campaign which he had carried so far. 
With Ulundi the war was practically over, the Zulus Leing 
quite ready to admit that the English had beaten them fairly, 
and that there was no necessity for further hostilities. The 
latter pages of Captain Montague’s volume treat of the minor 
expeditions and engagements of the next few weeks, which were 
prosecuted with more labour than zeal, by men thoroughly 
weary of the whole business, and anxious to return fo England. 
Considered as a whole, there was more worry than glory in the 
campaign ; and its best result was to teach the young soldiers 
their own powers, and the value of discipline. But it may be 
regretted that such lessons could not have been acquired in a 
more worthy cause. Meanwhile, Captain Montague’s book 
deserves, and will find, many readers. 





PHILLIMORE’S EDITION OF ICON BASILIKE.* 
Tue blood of Charles I. was hardly dry upon his scaffold when 
a book appeared which, in the end, has excited more contrc- 





* Einav BaoiA:xy. A New Eéition, with a Prefuce by Catheiime Mary Philli- 
more. London: James Parker and Co. 187%, 
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versy than that monarch’s execution. It bore the title of “ Eixa» 
Baoiaixy (Icon Basiliké) : The Pourtraicture of his Sacred Majestie 
in his Solitudes and Sufferings.” It purported to be written by 
the King himself, and consists of a number of short essays or 
meditations upon his conduct and policy, both before and during 
the civil war. Each of these essays or meditations is followed by a 
series of short prayers, pious ejaculations, and texts from Scrip- 
ture; and the whole book is fragrant, so to speak, with the 
odour of religion,—of orthodox, orderly, Protestant, and above 
all, Church-of-England religion. For the monarch, it was a 
good ex parte statement of the King’s motives, not at all unfair, 
not at all plus royaliste que le Roi. For the man, it drew a 
vivid picture of one who, while conscious of suffering bitter 
wrong, bore no unworthy malice against his enemies, and of 
one who, while conscious of his own faults, was still earnestly 
convinced that he was far more sinned against than sinning. 
About the literary merit of this celebrated book modern opinion 
differs,—differs so much that critics have been ready to rest 
their belief or unbelief in its authenticity upon internal evidence 
alone. Hallam thought that a work so “ cold, stiff, and elabo- 
rate’? could come from no hand but that of a forger. Hume 
believed that in “elegance, purity, neatness, and simplicity ” 
it resembled the very “genius of those performances which 
were known with certainty to have flowed from the Royal pen.” 
And Miss Phillimore emphatically declares that “if we con- 
sider it as a book of devotion, we find a sincerity and depth of 
religious thought, a fervour of expression, which make it well 
nigh impossible to believe that these meditations should not 
have sprung from the soul of the person who utters them.” 
We believe ourselves that the microscope of literary criti- 
cism still remains to be applied to this point, and unless 
space fails us, we shall return to it, but the effect of the 
book upon the audience to whom it was first addressed was 
unmistakable. Bradshaw, the president of the tribunal 
which condemned the King, when convinced that “the saide 
booke was his Majestie’s own, replyed, ‘Who could think that 
so wicked a man could writ so goode a booke?’” Ludlow 
averred, with a surly sneer, that the “ King had neither piety 
nor parts to write such a book as that is.” And Cromwell him- 
self, in answer to Lady Winwood’s inquiry whether he believed 
the late King to be the author of Icon Basilike, said, with 
truculent decisiveness, “Yes, most certainly, for he was the 
greatest hypocrite in the world.” The book, in fact, was felt by the 
Republicans to be a shot between wind and water in their vessel 
of State, and Milton was commissioned to answer it. This 
he did in a Latin diatribe, which is far from the happiest of his 
controversial writings. Ina single paragraph of this diatribe 
he threw out a suggestion that Icon Basilike was not written 
by its putative author. But although his suggestion was taken 
up and supported by a formal pamphlet which attributed the 
work to either Dr. Hammond or Dr. Harris, Milton appears to 
have attached no importance to it himself, and in his subse- 
quent and much more famous Defensio pro Populo Angli- 
cano, “of which all Europe talked from side to side,” 
he refers to the Icon Basilike as the King’s work, and 
quotes a passage from it in italics as the last charge of Charles 
to his son. There the matter rested, and on November 29th, 
1660, exactly six months after his restoration, Charles II. 
issued royal letters-pateut granting to Richard Royston the sole 
privilege of printing the works of King Charles I., “as a reward 
for his fidelity in publishing many messages and papers of our 
said blessed father, especially those most excellent discourses 
and soliloguies by the name of Icon Basilike.” The date is of 
some importance, for between November 3rd and 7th of the 
same year Charles II. and his brother, the Duke of York, 
had been informed that their father was not the author 
of the work in question. The information fell upon 
no unwilling ears, for both of the Royal brothers were 
of their mother’s faith; and James, no doubt, spoke 
the language of sincere conviction, when, in answer to 
Bishop Burnet’s “urging him somewhat out of his father’s 
book,” he affirmed that it was not his father’s writing. What 
Charles thought is not so certain. At all events, the informa- 
tion was not of the kind which called for official or public 
notice, and no official or public notice of it was ever taken, 
either by himself or his successor. The same information, 
however, was sent shortly afterwards to the Lord Chancellor. 
We can imagine Clarendon’s disgust when he learnt that “ the 
immortal monument he hath left behind him ”—for so he had 
himself described the King’s book—was none other than a 





ii 
vulgar and sordid forgery ; was, in fact, something worse than 
that, for if the story which his informant sent was true, the 
King had of his own free will “ graciously accepted, owned 
and adopted it, as his sense and genius, not only with great 
approbation, but admiration.” He allowed two months to 
pass before he replied to his informant, and his repl 
bears no marks of incredulity. He admitted that the 
particular information had already been imparted to him 
under secresy, and when the matter ceased to be a secret, he 
knew nobody that would be glad of it but Mr. Milton, and he 
had very often wished that he had never been trusted with it, 
Read by the light of the following incident, this reply is a puzzle, 
For when, in his declining years, a message was brought to him 
in banishment by his son from the aged Bishop of Winchester, 
to the effect that his courtiers were endeavouring to persuade 
Charles II. that his father was not the author of the book 
which goes by his name, he exclaimed with vehemence, 
“Good God! I thought the Marquis of Hertford had satisfied 
the King in that matter.” Now, it happens that the Marquis 
of Hertford was the nobleman to whom the informant or 
claimant, as we may call him, gave, as he said, his manuscript 
of Icon Basilike—* a booke and figure wholly and only of his 
invention, making, and design ”—to be given to the King in the 
Isle of Wight. It happens, also, that according to the same 
claimant, the book was delivered to the King by the identical 
Bishop Morley, who sent the above message to Lord Clarendon, 
and who knew, so the claimant positively averred, that he (the 
claimant), and not Charles I., was the author of Icon Basilike, 
Setting their statements in juxtaposition, the whole question 
would now seem to be brought within a very narrow compass, 
The claimant must be labouring under a strong delusion, 
or must be one of the most audacious liars that ever penned 
a falsehood. Such at least appears to be the inevitable conclu- 
sion, if we believe the statement of Lord Clarendon’s son, 
There seems to be no reason for distrusting it, so far as 
Bishop Morley’s message is concerned, but as regards his 
father’s exclamation there is this difficulty,—the Marquis 
of Hertford died two days after the claimant first brought 
forward his claim. Lord Clarendon must have acted with 
marvellous promptitude, and there is no getting away from 
the conclusion that when he wrote the letter to the claimant 
from which we have quoted, he must have been aware that the 
claimant’s pretensions were false. It is for this reason that we 
have called that reply a puzzle, and we feel that we have a right 
to ask Miss Phillimore to consider this point when she revises 
her very able preface. Now, who was thisclaimant? His name 
was Gauden. He was, when he first brought forward his 
claim, a Bishop. He had been raised to the See of Exeter 
in the first year of the’ Restoration. He was discontented and 
even disgusted with the poverty of his See, and whether he was 
hawking his secret to the King, or to Clarendon, or ‘to the 
latter’s bitter enemy, the Earl of Bristol, the monotonous 
and undignified tenor of his howls was for promotion. It came 
at last, but not in the shape that he desired, not in the shape, 
perhaps, that he deserved, if he were the admitted author of Icon 
Basilike. On the death of Dr. Duppa, Gatden was not promoted 
to the coveted object of hisambition, Winchester, which was given 
to Morley; he merely succeeded the latter at Worcester. From 
first to last the authorities appear to have treated his claim as 
neither false nor true, but as simply non-existent. He died 
within a few months after his promotion. His claim, though 
known of course to a great many persons, remained, on the 
whole, a secret to the public. 

But in 1698 the cat was let out of the bag. The documents 
relative to Dr. Gauden’s claim had been carefully preserved in 
his family, and when William III. had been five years on the 
throne, they were given to the world. Among them was 4 
curiously circumstantial narrative by his widow in support of 
her husband’s claim, and the publication of this narrative gave 
rise, in Miss Phillimore’s words, “to the second controversy 
concerning the Icon Busilile,a controversy which raged furiously 
from 1693 to 1711, fruitful in evidence to prove the royal 
authorship of the book.” We have no space whatever to dis- 
cuss, however briefly, this second controversy. We acquiesce, for 
the most part, in Miss Phillimore’s conclusion, and the reader 
who will turn to her preface will find much that is amusing 
and dramatic, and much also that is perplexing, in the details 
which are there narrated. They are taken, for the most part, 
from Dr. Wordsworth’s elaborate work, but we cannot say the 
discussion is finally closed. The microscope of literary criticism, 
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as we said above, still remains to be applied by a skilful and 
industrious critic. In the very spirit of the Roman historian 
who declined to walk across the Forum to consult a brass tablet 
which would have solved the doubt which he propounds, 
Hallam lazily says the style is encumbered with frigid meta- 
phors, as is said to be the case in Gauden’s acknowledged 
writings. Hume speaks briskly and confidently enough of 
“the bombast, perplexed, rhetorical, and complex style of Dr. 
Gauden,” which makes it impossible for any human testimony 
to convince us that he was the author. But we have no con- 
fidence in Hume, and Miss Phillimore speaks of the ingenuity 
displayed by Dr. Todd in producing parallels between the Icon 
and known writings of Dr. Gauden. We regret to say that 
we have never read Dr. Todd’s book, but we are convinced 
that on the issue that he appears to have raised, this 
much debated question might be settled by a thoroughly 
competent critic. Every man, says Lessing, has a style 
of his own, just as he has a nose of his own. And this remark 
js curiously illustrated by one of the Royalist writers, who in 
reply to Milton’s original insinuation declared that the 
King’s style was as easy to be known from other 
styles as was his face from other faces.” Be this as it may, 
Charles I. and Dr. Gauden have both left abundant materials 
in their undisputed writings for the examination which we sug- 
gest, and we have no doubt whatever that if it had occurred to 
him to do so, from those materials alone the keen-edged in- 
tellect which settled the claim of Orton might have settled once 
for all the claim of Gauden. As it is, although we acquiesce in 
Miss Phillimore’s view that the preponderance of evidence is 
in favour of Charles, we are not convinced; and as in- 
ternal evidence is all that is now left us, we must be content 
to say that until that internal evidence has been weighed in a 
balance far more delicate than any that has hitherto been used, 
adhuc sub judice lis est. And it seems likely to remain so. 
For the battle has burst ovt fiercely again since the publication 
of Miss Phillimore’s book. In his monograph on Milton, Mark 
Pattison has expressed a most decided opinion in favour of 
Gauden. And some very novel and interesting facts in favour 
of the King have been set forth by Mr. Scott, Assistant-Keeper 
of MSS., British Museum, in an introduction to a very elegant 
reprint of the edition of 1648, by Mr. Eliot Stock. 


MR. ALLIES’ “A LIFE’S DECISION.’’* 

Mr. ALLiEs wrote, in 1853, an account of the questionings, the 
studies, and the struggles, mental and moral, which had ended 
three years before in his abandoning his position as an Angli- 
can clergyman. He now prints his manuscript. It is, in fact, 
his “ Apologia pro Vita Sua,” and though it cannot be com- 
pared, either as regards literary ability or nobility of tone, 
with its famous prototype, it is an interesting record. A man 
of considerable intellectual activity, who lived in the midst of 
a great religious movement, and had his share, not prominent, 
perhaps, yet not unimportant, in it; who was brought into con- 
tact with greater men than himself, with some who, like Keble 
and Pusey, remained where they were, and others, like Man- 
ning and Newman, who made the same choice as himself,—such 
a man, writing a candid and intelligent account of the pro- 
cesses of thought, reading, and observation which led him to 
his conclusion, cannot fail to interest his readers. 

Doubtless the book has, in one point of view, a considerable con- 
troversial value. Granted the premisses with which Mr. Allies 
starts, it is difficult to avoid arriving at his conclusion. Of 
course, these premisses are a very large postulate indeed. He 
does not attempt, it seems, to form any conception of the 
Christianity of Christ and his Apostles—to realise, for in- 
stance, the Pauline idea of the Charch, and see whether it is 
embodied in the system of Rome—but he tries to discover 
whether Anglicanism possesses certain “ notes,” which he de- 


termines, certainly not from any study of the New 'Testament,. 


to be essential to the Church. He makes the fiercest efforts to 
Stay where he is. He is like a man who, slipping down some 
dangerous declivity, clings frantically to every projection. At 
one time, he did get hold of some theory of a “ Patriarchal 
System,” which seemed to give him standing-ground, and held 
to it for a while; but it gave way, like the rest, and he had to 
make the plunge. Now, there are not a few Anglicans in the 
Same position ; and we can very well imagine that the account of 
this process of reluctant progress may exercise a very powerful 
————— - on in — ‘ _ — 


and even deciding influence upon them. Well, we cannot pre- 
tend to regret.it. Vile damnum si exierint. And if they find 
peace where they have had anxious questioning, so much the 
better for them. We cannot conceive how any man who holds 
with every Roman dogma and practice, but stumbles at the 
supremacy of Peter, can hesitate long. He can lose so little; 
he may gain so much. 
To those, of course, who occupy our position, all this goes as 
nothing. Nor do we put much value on Mr. Allies’ discovery 
that a parish cannot be worked without Confession. It depends 
so entirely on what the ideal of a well-worked parish is. We 
could name parishes which are worked thoroughly well, 
according to our judgment, on the Anglican system. But 
then they would not satisfy the ideal of the Roman 
priest. To many readers, the chief interest of A Life’s 
Decision will be in the sometimes very naif revelations of 
personal feeling which it contains. We cannot say that they 
always give us a very high idea of Mr. Allies’ modesty, 
but they are always interesting. There is one curious instance 
early in the book. Bishop Blomfield makes Mr. Allies, then 
a clergyman of two or three years’ standing, his chaplain. But 
he was not of the stuff to cut a good chaplain from. He would 
argue with his Bishop, and criticise him and his opinions pretty 
freely. A friend of the Bishop called him, we are told, “a 
little bantam-cock.”” His criticisms on his Bishop could hardly 
be borne. We wonder what a French bishop would have done. 
It is impossible to conceive his chaplain doing such a thing; 
and he would be a bold curé who should dare to criticise his 
superior, not at the Bishop’s table, which would be quite out 
of the question, but at his own. Bishop Blomtield, however, 
gave his young critic a living, Launton, in Oxfordshire. Mr. 
Allies has the strongest sense of the cruelty of this conduct,— 
“ Being sent to Launton was a disgrace which I had incurred 
for following bond fide my principles, and not being Lambethised. 
It seemed to destroy my prospects, remove me out of the way 
of distinctions, from friends and connections, and the power of 
influencing others, especially the young.” ‘ Where and what is 
Launton ?” the reader will ask. A miserable “ starving,” as 
near Siberia as the Bishop could tind? Not so. lLaunton is 
about fifty miles from London, and worth £600 per annum,— 
good enough, the Bishop afterwards thought, for one of his own 
sons. Here were disgrace and ruin to a young clergyman of 
thirty, or so! But why did he take it? Anyhow, it gave him 
the power of buying “a hundred pounds’ worth of the Fathers,” 
—and, we presume, of marrying. If Mr. Allies wants our candid 
opinion, we should say that the Bishop was even overkind to him. 

We could wish that Mr. Allies had thought fit to blot out 
some unkind expressions, which it was quite excusable for him 
to write in 1853, but which should not have been printed now. 
There is a peculiarly unhappy reference to Archbishop Howley. 
It reminds us of the editor of the Batanswill Independent, with 
his, “ What if we were to print? &c.,” when we find Mr. Allies 
saying, “1 was disgusted with old Howley, especially with his 
‘moderation and venerableness.’ In these words I was think- 
ing, without applying it, of Ward’s remark,— If a man be 
called “ moderate ”’ or “ venerable,” beware of him; but if both, 
you may be sure he 1s a scoundrel.’ There are some not very 
charitable things said of the Bishop of Oxford; and some 
reflections on Anglicans of certain opinions who, nevertheless, 
retain their positions, which strike us as a trifle hard, as coming 
from one who kept his own living six years after he had ceased 
to have any confidence in Anglicanism. 

The book, it will have been seen, has blemishes. We could 
wish that some passages in it had not been published. Being 
published, it is, from any point of view, well worth reading. 





SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 

Tus principal Magazines this month are full of interesting 
matter, and the difficulty is to make, within a limited space, a 
fair selection of their contents. We wish, therefore, to say, in 
limine, that in commending particular articles, it is far from 
our wish to disparage the remainder. The political articles 
claim, from the nature of their subject-matter, the first place. 

Sir Arthur Hobhouse’s “ Reflections on the Afghan Im- 
broglio,” in the Fortnightly, and Colonel Osborn’s “ Last 
Phase of the Afghan War,” in the Contemporary, illustrate 
| and support each other, and are very well worth reading. Both 
are from the pens of experts. Colonel Osborn has spent his 
life in India, and he went with Sir Donald Stewart’s force to 
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member of the Viceroy’s Council at the time that Lord Salisbury 
began the fatal policy which has entangled us in the Serbonian 
bog of Afghan politics. Both Sir Arthur and Colonel Osborn 
wield, moreover, the pens of practised and ready writers, so 
that their reasoning loses nothing in the treatment. They dis- 
cuss the question from different points of view, but their argu- 
ments converge to the same point. Both of them are dis- 
appointed with Mr. Gladstone’s Government, for not having 
severe 1 itself more decidedly from their predecessors’ policy in 
Afghanistan. ‘“ We have not yet been told,” Sir Arthur Hob- 
house says, “that they [i.e the British Cabinet] will leave 
to the Afghans a real independence, and not the imere 
shadow of it which alone remains if we are to conduct their 
foreign relations. Nor have we been told that they will abandon 
the whole territory which we have taken by violence.” After 
a telling review of the facts, Colonel Osborn maintains that 
“‘to insist upon an immediate evacuation of the country was no 
more than to yield to the logic of the situation.” As regards 
Candahar, our puppet the Wali ought to have been pensioned 
off, and Eyoub Khan invited to take charge of the district as 
we evacuated it. Colonel Osborn also expresses a very decided 
opinion that the spiriting-away of Yakoob and the recognition 
of Abdul Rahman as Ameer are both great blunders. So long 
as Yakoob Khan or his son survives, Abdul Rahman Khan will 
never be cordially accepted by the Ghilzyes as their ruler ; for 
this reason,—that Yakoob is half a Ghilzye by birth, and Abdul 
Rahman is not. Sir Arthur Hobhouse’s article is a powerful 
exposure of the combined immorality and stupidity of our 
Afghan policy. It makes also a most damaging, though 
politely-worded, exposure of the almost incredible folly, igno- 
rant perverseness, and extraordinary self-contradictions of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson and Sir Bartle Frere. There are 
many passages in Sir Arthur Hobhouse’s article which sug- 
gest quotation, but we note the following:—“ Since I myself 
have learned by experience somewhat of the nature of our 
relations to India, I have maintained the unpopular doc- 
trine that India is a serious burden and danger to us, 
—one, indeed, which we cannot shake off at our plea- 
sure, but which requires to be looked at in its true light, 
in order that we may deal with it manfully and wisely.” 
Our rule in India, we believe, can only be endangered in 
one of two ways,—by a revolt on the part of the natives, or by a 
revolt on the part of the British taxpayers. To carry out the 
Treaty of Gandamak will entail an additional expenditure, 
which India alone cannot pay, without straining the loyalty of 
the native population to a degree of tension which might make 
it suddenly snap. If, on the other hand, the English taxpayer 
be asked to share the burden, he is exceedingly likely to ask 
awkward questions as to the use India is to him. India, more- 
over, is our weak point in Continental politics. Our increasing 
nervousness about the safety of our rule there is paralysing 
more and more our influence on the Continent. But if “ India 
is a serious burden and danger to us,” it would certainly be a 
still more “serious burden and danger” to any other Power. 
So long as we command the sea, our position in India is im- 
pregnable, let the alarmists say what they please. On the 
ether hand, while we retain our naval supremacy, no other 
Power could hold India, except by our permission. The 
Russians are not such lunatics as to engage in an adventure 
which, if it failed, would be certain to imperil their rule in 
Central Asia; and which, if successful, would be utterly barren. 
All this is obvious to any one who applies an average amount 
of common-sense to the subject. But common-sense is a very 
uncommon attribute of prejudiced minds; and we welcome 
articles like those of Sir A. Hobhouse and Colonel Osborn, 
because even a Jingo will find himself obliged, if he reads them, 
either to disprove the facts adduced, or to admit the conclusion 
to which they inevitably lead. 


The article in the Nineteenth Century which is likely to attract 
most attention is Mr. Froude’s—the first of a series—on Ireland. 
The article is marked by the admirable diction which character- 
ises everything that issues from Mr. Froude’s pen. It is also 
characterised by much of the perverse reasoning, inaccuracy of 
statement, and self-contradictory admissions which too com- 
monly mar Mr. Froude’s writings on subjects which have 
powerfully enlisted his prejudices. Among the doubtful 
admissions which he makes are the following :—“ The Irish 
soil, if it were decently cultivated, would feed twice the popu- 
lation which now occupies it.” “ The Irish people are said to be 
unfit for freedom; if so, it is we who have unfitted them. It is 





our bitterest reproach to have made the name of Trishman a 
world’s by-word. There is no reason in the nature of things 
why Irishmen, whenever they are spoken of, should suggest the 
ideas of idleness and turbulence.” ‘‘ We have insisted on trans. 
ferring to Ireland our own laws and institutions, whatever they 
might be. We never cared to inquire whether they suited the 
Trish conditions.” “ Irish industry was deliberately destroyed ” 
by English legislation. “Industrious habits, the one remedy 
for all the woes of Ireland, spiritual and material, was thus at 
the start ingeniously blighted, and the mass of the people con. 
demned to poverty, out of which no effort of their own could 
raise them.” Surely a people thus cruelly wronged may reason. 
ably claim, if not reparation, at least patience and forbearance, 
That is not Mr. Froude’s opinion. ‘ Once in seven centuries an 
opportunity had been found and used to make an end of the 
Irish hydra.” “The Cromwellians had grappled with the Irish 
Fury, pared her claws, and chained her in his den.” But 
Cromwell’s system was relaxed by his successor, the claws 
of “the Fury” have been allowed to grow again; and the 
consequence is that English statesmen find an Irish question 
still confronting them. Mr. Froude censures the English Par- 
liament severely and justly for scourging the Irish with rods, 
and then praises Cromwell for having scourged them with 
scorpions, and only regrets that the scorpions were discontinued 
before they had completely paralysed their victims! That a 
man of distinguished ability should hang such a conclusion on 
the admissions which we have quoted is certainly a striking 
illustration of the blinding influence of inveterate prejudice. 
Mr. Froude would himself be the first to expose so monstrous a 
paralogism, if he found it doing service, for example, in defence 
of Sir Bartle Frere’s South-African policy. 

Mr. Ruskin’s article on “ Fiction—Fair and Foul,’ in this 
month’s Nineteenth Century, strikes us as far superior, in critical 
and literary merit, to his article on Wordsworth. We do not 
say that we altogether agree with his estimate of Byron, but 
there is much in what he says which is as acute as it is grace- 
fully expressed. Dr. Barry has a good article on the Burials 
Bill, but it comes a little too late. Lord Dunraven’s “ Colorado 
Sketch” is interesting,~“and pleasantly written; and Mr. 
Romanes’ paper on “ Hypnotism” is both curious and in- 
teresting. The Duke of Argyll has begun in the Contemporary 
a series of what promise to be important articles on “The 
Unity of Nature. “An Eastern Statesman” contributes 
another of his instructive articles on “ The Impending Crisis in 
Turkey.” He gives good reasons for his opinion that “ England 
must compel the Sultan to submit to her demands, even if she 
has to enforce them alone.’ Chief Justice Gorrie’s “ Notes of 
a Vacation Tour in Fiji” are brightly and picturesquely 
written, and paint the English administration of that recent 
British acquisition in a very favourable light. There is nothing 
political or particularly noteworthy in Macmillan this month. 
Mr. Schuyler’s article in the former is a review of an old 
Turkish author, and has nothing to do with the Russo-Turkish 
war; and Blackwood's “ Week in Athens ” is purely artistic and 
archeological; but its first article, on “The Pillars of the 
State,” is mere violent ranting. The writer claims not to be 
“uncharitable, if he decides that Mr. Gladstone’s emotions at 
the time of the ‘ Bulgarian atrocities’ were assumed; that, as a 
man, he cared as little about atrocities then as he does now; that 
he was rousing the passions and seeking to wield the wrath of 
the multitude for purposes of his own.” ‘Can there be any 
doubt,” he goes on to ask, with all the forcibly-feeble emphasis 
of italics, ‘that Mr. Gladstone in this matter was insincere, 
—as he has been in most other matters ?”’ On one point at least 
readers of the article will have no doubt,—namely, that the 
writer has yet to learn that it is possible to be a political con- 
troversialist without ceasing to be a gentleman. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ages 

Tales from “ Blackwood.’ New Series. 12 vols. (Blackwood and 
Sons.)—For short tales, we do not know a livelier series than this, 
republished from Blackwood's Magazine. Now and then we come 
upon one which has little but good-spirits to recommend it,—almost 
all have that, and it is a capital thing ina short tale, though not 
enough in itself to make a good tale; but usually there is a good deal 
more than good-spirits in these tales of Blackwood,—either something 
of real knowledge of life, or of unusually vivid imagination, or of 
exciting experience (for some of these are stories of true adventure), 
or of ingenious analysis, or of graphic and picturesque description. 
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If you want to be idle, and not to be idle too long,—not to enter on a 
novel,—we hardly know a better way of attaining your end than to 
take up one of these twelve volumes. 

Lamartine and his Friends. By Henri de Lacretelle. Translated 
from the French by Maria E. Odell. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y.)— 
M. de Lacretelle tells the story of Lamartine’s life, as it appeared to 
a devout worshipper of his genius who viewed it from its domestic 
and private side. Worshipper as he is, however, he does not write 
indiscriminate panegyrics, but sometimes criticises his hero. Such 
criticism might, we think, have been more severe, though, perhaps, 
it better becomes one who was so connected with the poet, to write 
ashe does. It is easy to find the censure elsewhere. Many graphic 
and interesting sketches are given of men, more or less distinguished, 
with whom Lamartine came in contact; many records of conversa- 
tions held in his presence (one of which certainly might with advan- 
tage have been retrenched, if not by the writer, at least by the 
translator) ; and not a few stirring narratives of events in which he 
took a part. Some of the personages introduced make a ludicrous 
appearance. Indeed, M. de Lacretelle does not spare himself, as, e.9.» 
when he draws a comic picture of his walking at the head of a column 
of “Filles Repenties,’ whom the Government of 1848 resolved to 
remove from their convent. And he certainly does not spare some 
old colleagues and friends who have now deserted the Republic for 
the ranks of Clericalism. Of Lamartine himself, the anecdotes and 
traits are abundantly interesting, none more so than the story of 
his demeanour during the days of June. He exposed his life freely, 
and Prince Pierre Bonaparte, then a representative, sitting on the 
Extreme Left, was at his side. One can understand his cousin’s 
feelings when we read, “A gathering more ignoble, though of a 
higher class, cried, ‘Vive l’Empereur!’ Pierre Bonaparte, the witnesses 
say, horsewhipped them.” To the vote that repealed the sentence 
of exile against this family, Lamartine offered a strong resistance. His 
words some time before the election of Louis Napoleon to the Presi- 
dency are striking,—‘‘ The name of Bonaparte has cnly found a few 
echoes to-day. In fifteen days a thunder will reply, and the story of 
blood willbe told. Bonaparte is as eternal as death. I said so when 
the foolwasrecalled. Man canonly make outlines. Ihave madea rough 
sketch, and designed the fresco of the Republic. It will be effaced 
by the finger of an adventurer, but it is soon to reappear. You will 
all be Representatives under the Third Republic. I shall be sleeping 
then, under the sod. Put some compassion into your Republic, if 
you want it to endure.” The translation is an excellent one, if it is 
an excellence to recall the original. Who is responsible for saying 
that Voltaire was the “ devil of the seventeenth century ?” 

The History of Napoleon the First. By P. Lanfrey. Vol. IV. 
(Macmillan.) —This fourth volume includes the history of about two 
years (December, 1809—December, 1811). The most important events 
which it records are the election of Bernardotte to the succession of 
the Swedish throne, the operations in the Peninsula which ended in 
the successful occupation by Wellington of the Lines of Torres Vedras, 
and Napoleon's preparations for his Russian campaign. M. Lanfrey 
iz favourably inclined to Bernadotte, whom he justifies from the com- 
mon charge of ingratitude, by pointing out that he did not owe his 
promotion to the Emperor, having won all his grades in the days of 
the Directory. His review of the Peninsular campaign is remarkably 
able and lucid, and his praise of Wellington ample and unreserved. 
“One is annoyed”’ he writes (p. 71), “to see our authors of memoirs 
and our military historians, such as Pelet and Marmont, attribut- 
ing the success which crowned his efforts to Wellington’s ‘lucky 
star.’ On the contrary, no one ever more closely calculated the bear- 
ing of his enterprises, no one ever prepared or better merited his 
success, no one ever wrested it more obstinately from blind fortune. 
«+... He had on his side, not only the goodness and virtue of his 
cause, but also superiority in effort, in foresight, prudence, and dis- 
€ernment, in great results achieved by such means, in the most calm 
and inflexible order, in the very elements, in short, which above all 
ensured victory.” Astothe preparations for the war with Russia, M. 
Lanfrey gives some curious details. The number of refractory con- 
‘scripts in 1811 amounted to 80,000 (not all, it must be understood, 
the result of that year’s levy) ; and the price of a substitute was 8,000 
francs, asum equal to double that amount at the present day. To operate 
against these delinquents, Napoleon made their families, and even 
their communes, responsible for them. <A certain number of soldiers 
were quartered on the relatives or the commune till the conscript was 
found. Altogether, M. Lanfrey continues to expose with a pitiless 
severity and clearness the gigantic falsehoods of the Napoleonic 
legend. 

Miracle Plays and Sacred Dramas. By Dr. Karl Hase. Translated 
from the German by A. W. Jackson, and edited by the Rey. W. W. 
Jackson. (Triibner.)—This is a very complete survey of the sub- 
ject. No book dealing fully with the subject could fail to be interest- 
ing; and in reading Dr. Karl Hase we have the advantage of a 
vigorous style, of a keen sense of humour, and of a tact ard good- 
taste—qualifications, it may easily be supposed, very much needed 
in dealing with this subject—which never fail. The volume contains 





six lectures, the first treating of “The Mysteries of the Middle-ages,” 
and the second of “Polemic Plays and Echoes of the Mystery.” 
This latter is a specially interesting chapter. Early Protestants, like 
the Provengals of the thirteenth century, used this as one of their 
weapons against the dominant religion. In the sixteenth century its 
use was largely developed. Louis XII. witnessed with approval a 
play which attacked the Roman Church very keenly; and in- 
stances are to be found even in Portuguese literature. I 
Germany, of course, they were more frequent. Dr. Hase tells a 
curious story (p. 59) of a piece that was acted in dumb show 
before Charles V. in 1530, though he is somewhat doubtful of the 
authenticity of the incident. Lecture iii. deals with the “ Revival o 
the Sacred Drama in Spain,’’—i.e., the revival connected with the 
names of Lope de Vega and Calderon, but in which a large body of 
writers was concerned. The sacred drama has its representative in 
the French classical drama,—as, e.g., in Polyeucte, a piece which is 
still acted at the Thédtre Francais. In lecture v., the author dis- 
cusses Hans Sachs and Lessing’s Nathan the Wise; in the sixth, he 
speaks of the Church and the Theatre. The lectures were delivered 
nearly thirty years ago, and though they mention the Passion-play 
of Oberammergau, they do not deal very fully with it. To an Eng 
lish reader, the defect of the book is its want of special treatment of 
the miracle play in England. 

We are glad to notice the first number of a serial edition of Heath's 
Gilpin’s Forest Scenery. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The book itself 
was noticed in these columns some months ago, and we welcome this 
convenient edition of it. It is to be completed, we are informed, in 
six monthly parts. 

SERMONS AND LEctURES.—Some Helps for School Life. By the Rev. 
J. Percival. (Rivington.)—Here we have twenty-seven sermons, 
preached (with one exception) in the chapel of Clifton College, at 
intervals during the seventeen years for which Dr. Percival held 
the head-mastership. The sermon with which the volume begins, 
“On Corporate Life,” is excellent, and represents fairly enough the 
spirit and character of the whole. The outsider is sometimes tempted 
to consider these appeals to the esprit de corps of a congregation of 
schoolboys somewhat exaggerated. But the influence is one of great 
power, and the preacher does quite right in making the most of it. 
‘‘Manliress”’ is another good and useful sermon. ‘The discourse on 
“Lenten Observance’ seems hardly definite enough. A few very 
plain words addressed to the too common greediness and selfishness 
of schoolboys would have been very much in place. The eighth 
and ninth sermons, on “Christ Bearing His Cross,’ and “ Christ 
Sacrificing Himself for Us,’ are of a more distinctively thec- 
logical character. The difficult question of “ Progressive Morality’ 
is dealt with in sermons about Jacl and the “Slaughter of 
Amalek.’’ These are, as far as they go, satisfactory ; and naturally 
the character of the audience to which they were addressed would 
impose limits on the preacher. The sermon on “ Sunday” is one of 
notable excellence. And so, in a different strain, is that on “The 
Unaccomplished Work of Schools.’’ We may quote a paragraph 
from its conclusion :— 


“T think of the time when, from some school, under some influence 
which as yet we know not, there shall go forth a new generation of 
men who shall be characterised not by some special gift, not by some 
literary accomplishment, or some varnish of culture, but by a com- 
bivation of gifts and strength and spirit, which shall stamp them as 
prominent workers, if not as leaders and prophets, in the vext stage 
of our country’s progress. There is abundant room, to say nothing 
of the crying need, for these missionaries of a new type, who shall 
be men of cultivated and disciplined intellect, enlightened and strong ; 
who shall be sworn to the new chivalry of personal purity and the 
suppression of the baser animal appetites; who shall be men of 
simple and pure tastes, no epicurean sentimentalists, the declared 
enemies of luxury, whether vulgar or refined; men, again, in whom 
public spirit and social purpose shall be practical and guiding motives, 
not vague and intermittent sentiments, who shall feel the call to alter 
those conditions of life which are working so destructively in all our 
cities ; men who, with all this, are not bigoted, who shall have learned 
to know that earnestness and toleration are not incompatible, who 
shall have no respect either for that spurious young man’s liberalism 
which is the child of indifference, nay, which is begotten by shallow 
criticism, of cynicism as its mother, and nursed by luxury and want 
of faith; above all, men whose life shall be guided by a serious and 
humble and reverent spirit, who may fairly be described as faithful, 
and religious, and devout.” 

——Ephphatha; or, the Amelioration of the World. By F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., Canon of Westminster. (Macmillan.)—Canon Farrar’s 
position as a preacher in one way puts his sermons beyond 
the province of criticism. His success is so marked, and is so 
different, as one may see who notes the character of the congrega- 
tions that gather to hear him, from the ordinary success of the 
popular preacher, that it must be necessarily taken into accoant 
in estimating the value of his published sermons. From a literary 
point of view, we may censure their unchastened style and ex- 
cessive ornament; but we cannot help seeing in them the vivid 
transcript of a very powerful and effective rhetoric. And it is 
beyond all doubt that they preserve in no common degree the 
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attraction which often passes away when the viva vow of the 
preacher is changed for the silence of print. If any one will 
read them to himself, he will be carried on by vigorous cur- 
rents of thought; if any one will read them aloud, he will catch 
no doubtful echoes of a sonorous eloquence. Richness of illustration 
is a familiar characteristic of Dr. Farrar’s discourses. The volume 
before us is marked by a plainness of speech on which few preachers 
would venture, but which, as it seems to us, Dr. Farrar uses with 
success. It is difficult to choose from such a volume, but we must 
give one fine passage :— 

“To remedy evil, to strive for good,—not to neglect the little 
daily duties and beneficences of life, the gracious acts, the tender 
courtesies, the tolerant appreciations, the public magnanimities, the 
social efforts, the national aims of nobler manhood, either in selfish 
absorption in the effort to save our own souls, or in fury against others 
because they will not save their souls in our way,—in one word, to 
love God and our neighbour, and to believe on the name of Jesus 
Christ, and to love one another as he gave us commandment,—this 
is to live as Christ lived on earth. Let us do our work, and let Popes, 
and Sadducees, and Pharisees, and Inquisitors, say their say. It 
may be that there is danger sometimes for the humanitarian, the 
philanthropist, the reformer, lest, in vast strivings for the good of 
others, he forget that the motive power and purifying element of 
such work can only lie in personal devotion to his Saviour, in personal 
communion with his God. ‘Are you not afraid of neglecting your 
own soul amid your labours for the negroes ?’ asked one, of Clarkson, 
the abolitionist. ‘I leave God to take care of my soul, while I do his 
work,’ was the reply. On the lips of a truly good man, it was a 
noble reply. It was like Moses, ‘Oh, these people have sinned ; yet 
now, if thou wilt, forgive their sin; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, 
out of thy book.’ It is St. Paul, ‘I could have wished my own self 
to be anathema from Christ, for the sake of my brethren, my kins- 
men according to the flesh.’ It is Whitefield’s, ‘Let the name of 
George Whitefield perish, if God be glorified’ In a different region 
from that of the spiritual life, it is even Danton’s ‘Let my name be 
branded, so France be free.’ The true Christian knows or may know 
that there is no antithesis, but the deepest sympathy between his 
divine inner life, and his vigorous outward usefulness ; that his work 
will be most blessed when his heart is most merciful and pure: that 
his holiest prayers will transform themselves into his happiest 
labours; and that while he serves God better by giving a cup of cold 
water in his name to one of his little ones than though he weekly 
partook of seven fasting but loveless communions, he will still need 
the ery,— 

*O perfect pattern from above, o 
So strengthen us that ne’er 


Prayer keeps us back from works of love 
a Pp: pth ’ 
Or works of love from prayer. 


Rest Awhile: Addresses to Toilers in the Ministry. By C. J. 
Vaughan, D.D. (Macmillan.)—This volume has a semi-devotional 
character, consisting, as it does, of addresses delivered by the 
preacher to a number of clergymen,—disciples, if we may so say, of 
his own in former days, who were gathered together for a few days 
last autumn, “for the twofold purpose,’ says Dr. Vaughan in his 
preface, “of a cheerful and friendly reunion, and of reviving the best 
memories of the time when we had been together.” Itisa book which 
we heartily commend to our readers, without attempting to criticise it. 
—The Modern Pharisee, and Other Sermons, by John Cole Coghlan 
D.D., edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by Hereules H. Dickinson, 
D.D. (C. Kegan Paul.)—Dr. Coghlan was incumbent of St. Peter's, 
Vere Street, for about five years (1873-78). This church is associated 
in the minds of many with the teaching of Mr. Maurice, and the associa- 
tion will suggest a comparison which very few volumes of sermons could 
adequately endure. The theological character which distinguished Dr. 
Maurice’s sermons is not found in Dr. Coghlan’s discourses. It is even 
remarkably absent from them. One which is unquestionably very able, 
and in which we should have looked for it— The Trials of Christ the 
Trials of the Serious,’’—deals with its subject untheologically. On 
the other hand, there are very genuine merits in these sermons ; good- 
sense, very vigorously exercised, and not unfrequently brightened by 
touches of sarcastic humour, is the dominant quality. The preacher 
knew his own mind, and spoke out his thoughts distinctly, and in an 
unconventional way. The memoir prefixed to the volume has no little 
interest of the pathetic kind. We may quote a notification which 
appears on the fly-leaf,—‘‘ The profits of this volume, if any, are 
intended for the education of Dr. Coghlan’s sons,’’—and we do it the 
more readily because the book is worth possessing. Another volume 
of posthumous sermons is entitled Memorials of John Legge, M.A., with 
Memoir by James Legge, M.A. (James Clarke and Co.)—Mr. Legge 
was minister of a Congregational church in Victoria, to which colony 
he had emigrated from Aberdeenshire, his native county, in search of 
health. His sermons are vivid and vigorous in no common degree. 
They are peculiarly rich in illustration, often applied with remark- 
able felicity. Congregations such as that to which Mr. Legge 
ministered are not tolerant of untheological discourses. Mr. Legge’s 
hearers could have had no reason to complain. They commonly de- 
mand a fuller treatment of what is called the ‘“ experimental ”’ side 
of religion. We find it here, given, perhaps, with less reserve than a 
scrupulous taste would exercise. But the theology is not narrow, 
and the expressions of emotion have a genuine ring. This is a volume 
of great worth. The Person and Offices of the Holy Spirit, by the 

















Very Rev. Achilles Daunt, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton), containg 
six sermons, which set forth the doctrinal and practical aspects of 
the subject with no little eloquence and force. Those who remember 
the preacher will infallibly miss no little of the charm and power 
which accompanied his words. Nevertheless, these sermons retain 
more of the characteristics of the spoken words than commonly re. 
mains in a sermon when it has passed from the pulpit to the press 
The value, both doctrinal and practical, of the book is considerable, 
It appears under the editorship of the Bishop of Cashel,—who might, 
we should think, have added accents and aspirates to the Greek, and 
taken care that “ mapéxAnots’’ was not printed “ rapoxAnots.” ——The 
Stoic Moralists and the Christians in the First Two Centuries: the 
Donnellan Lectures for the Year 1879-80. By the Rev. Thos. Jordan. 
(Dublin: Hodges, Foster, and Figgis.)—These lectures are scarcely 
such, either in point of style or matter, as we might expect 
to be the result of a foundation like the “Donnellan Lecture.” 
That they were written “in the midst of the many and important 
calls of parochial duty,” is not a satisfactory reason for their in- 
feriority. Let any one compare Mr. Jordan’s treatment of this sub. 
ject with that to be found in Dr. Kalisch’s Path and Goal, and he 
will have little reason to be satisfied with this volume. Even the 
Greek is full of misprints. Adam, Noah, and Abraham ; Ezposi- 
tory Readings on the Book of Genesis, by Joseph Parker, D.D. 
(Macniven and Wallace), is a volume of vigorous writing which cer- 
tainly avoids the reproach of dullness. Dr. Parker’s canons of taste 
are not such as we should be content to accept ; but there is original 
thought in what he writes. Belonging to the same series, “The 
Household Library of Exposition,” is The Life of David, as 
Reflected in the Psalms, by Alexander Maclaren, D.D., an 
admirable book of its kind. The author starts with the postulate 
that there are about forty-five psalms which may be attributed 
to David, a reasonable compromise, as it seems to us, between 
the view of those who take all the titles as authoritative (which 
would raise the number to seventy-three), and the extreme 
to which Ewald goes when he disputes the genuineness of all but 
eleven. In these Psalms, Dr. Maclaren traces, with all the felicity 
and skill to which we are accustomed in his volumes, the reflections 
from David's life.-——We have also received Sermons and Notes for 
Sermons, by the Rev. W. A. Salter, of Leamington (Elliot Stock) ; 
Intimations of Holy Scripture as to the State of Man after Death, by 








the Rey. W. H. Karslake, M.A. (Skeffington); Sin’s Penalty and | 


Expiation: What are They ? by the Rev. Alexander Anderson, M.A, 
(Simpkin and Marshall.) 


Books REcEIVED.—-We have received the third volume of “The 
Student’s Commentary on the Holy Bible, Founded on the Speaker's 
Commentary, abridged and edited by T. M. Fuller, M.A. (John 
Murray.) The volume deals with the books of Job, the Psalms, the 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Solomon’s Song; also ‘‘ The New Testa- 
ment: with Introduction and Notes, by John Pilkington Norris, B.D. 
Vol. I. The Four Gespels (Rivington)—“ A Commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans,” by F. Godet, D.D., translated from 
the French by the Rev. A. Cusin, Vol. I. (T. and T. Clark), con: 
taining an exposition of the first six chapters.—“ Jesus of Nazareth,” 
by Edward Clode (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—‘ The Parables of Our 
Lord, Interpreted in View of their Relation to Each Other,” by 
Henry Calderwood, D.D. (Macmillan.) — “Religious Life and 
Thought, by William Horne, M.A. (Williams and Norgate.)—“ Six 
Addresses on the Being of God,” by the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, (S.P.C.K.)—“ The Philosophy of Jesus Christ, as Unfolded in 
the Physical Aspects of His Miracles, by the Rev. Richard Collins 
(Elliot Stock).—“ Swedenborg and the New Church,” by James 
Reed (Houghton, Osgood, and Co., Boston, U.S.; Triibner, 
London).—‘‘ The Third Edition” of Dr. F. C. Baur’s ‘Church His- 
tory of the First Three Centuries,” translated from the German by 
the Rey. Allan Menzies, D.D. (Williams and Norgate.)—‘‘ Assent and 
Dissent; or, the Prayer Book in the Light of History and Protes- 
tant Truth,” by Samuel Pearson, M.A. (Elliot Stock.)—‘‘ Ecce 
Christianus; or, Christ’s Idea of the Christian Life’? (Hodder and 
Stoughton).—‘“‘ The Authorship of Ecclesiastes’? (Macmillan).— 
“ Handbooks for Bible Classes: The Life of Jesus Christ,” by the 
Rev. James Slatteir (‘T. and T. Clark).—“ Harmony of the Gospels,” 
by Edward Robinson, D.D. (Religious Tract Society.)—“ The Life of 
William Ellery Channing, D.D.,’’ by his Nephew, William Henry 
Channing.—“ The Centenary Edition,” (the American Unitarian 
Institution, Boston, U.S.)—“ Extracts from the Cordn, in the 
Original, with English Rendering,” compiled by Sir William Muir 
(Triibner).—“ The Liberty of the Press, Church and Public 
Worship,” by James Paterson, M.A. (Macmillan.)—“ Political and 
Legal Remedies for War,’ by Sheldon Amos, M.A. (Cassell 
and Co.)—“The National Music of the World,” by the late 
Henry Fothergill Chorley, edited by Henry G. Hewlett, (Sampson 
Low and Co.) —‘‘ Extension of Empire,—Weakness? Deficits,—Ruin? 
With a Practicable Scheme for the Reconstruction of Asiatic Turkey,” 
by Francis Lloyd and Charles Tibbitt (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)— 
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“The Recent Depression of Trade,’ by Walter E. Smith. The 
Oxford Cobden Prize Essay for 1879 (Triibner).—“ Collected Essays 
on the Prevention of Pauperism,’’ by the Rey. William Lewery 
Blackley, M.A. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—‘“ A Short Sketch of the 
Peninsular War,” by Walter W. Northcott, “intended chiefly for the 
use of candidates for the military Examinations” (Stanford). 

Mars.—We have received from Mr. Wyld two of his Military Staff 
Maps. One ig descriptive of the country around Cabul, Jellalabad, 
and the Kurum, coloured so as to show the main and native routes. 
The other is a map of Afghanistan, coloured so as to show the state, 
khanate, and tribal boundaries; in the latter, the positions of the 
passes are shown, and the height above sea-level of the plateaus and 
elevated spots are also given. 
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Ainsworth (W. H.), Spanish Match, illustrated, cr 8VO .........s00008 (Routledge) 3/6 
Angler’s Note-Book, &c. (The), sq (Satchell) 7,6 
Bale (M. P.), How to Manage a annan Engine, cr 8vo...... esecdeacesceces (Wyman) 2/6 
Beecher (R. W. ), Golden Gleams, &€., CT 8VO ...sececceeeeee eecenaes (Tyne Pub.Co) 2/6 
Bue (H.), Illustrated French Primer, 12mo (Hachette) 1/6 
Campbell (T.), Poetical Works, new edition, 12mo ...........60 .(Routledge) 2/0 
Child's Own Magazine (The), 1880, 4to -(S.S.0.) 2/0 
De Sale (St. F.), Mystical Flora, 4to .(Simpkin & Co.) 6/0 
Douglas (M.), Two Rose Trees, ‘er We icanasetncaccecacautceccaneces (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Part 44, 9th edition, 4tO .....cceceescesereseeeeees (Black) 7/6 
Everard (G.), Day by Day, llth edition, 12mo ..... acdudasuaneeeniacesdeaeananeete (Hunt) 3/0 
Ewald (0. A.), Lectures on Digestion, &e., cr 8vo .........(Williams & Norgate) 4/0 
Frost (1'.), Forty Years’ Recollections, cr 8vo (S. Low & Co) 106 
Gladstone (W. E.), Speeches in Scotland, Vol. 2, 8V0 .......csceecessseeeees (Elliot) 60 
Glimpse of the Great Secret Society, 4th edition, BVO srocccccvccccerees (Hatchard) 36 
Golden Childhood. 1880, 4to (Ward & Lock) 3.6 
Graham (M. E. W.), The Little Lamb, 12m0 .......ccccccccscccesees (Simpkin & Co.) 16 
50 


Hartshorne (E. S.), Designs for Church Embroidery, &c, (Griffith & Farran) 
Heroes of History and Lessons from their Lives, cr 8vo...... ane Society) 
Lee (V ), Studies of the Eighteenth Century ia India, Svo 


























Lewis (L,), A Peal of Merry Bells, 3 vols. cr 8¥0 .........c0008 3 
Liveing (R.), Handbook on Diseases of the Skin, 2nd edn. 12mo...(Longmans) 50 
Lorimer (J.), Institutes of Law, 2nd edition ............ceceeceeeeee W. Blackwood) 18 0 
Lyntonville; or, the Irish Boy in Canada, new edition, 12mo............ R.T.S) 16 
M'Carthy (J.), History of Our Own Time, Vols.3 & 4 (Chatto & Windus)—each 12 0 
Mary Coverley, new edition, 12mo ...................0006. (Religious Tract Society) 1/6 
Max Miiller (F.), Chips from a German Workshop, 2nd edition ...cLongmans) 36 0 
Max Miiller (F.), Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners, 2nd ed.,8vo (Longmans) 106 
Moths by Ouida, 5th edition, cr 8vo............. Smee MRE (Chatto & Windus) 50 
Nichols (W.), The Beloved Prince, cr 8vo . (Wesleyan Conference Office) 26 
Paterson (Mrs. H.), Memoir of, 12m0.......00........cccccesceeseeceesseeceees (Hatchard) 26 
Porter (J.), Thaddeus of Warsaw, new edition, cr 8vo . .(Rontledge) 36 
Ramsden (C. H.), Apostolic Times, 2 vols. 12mo .... a ‘(Hatchard)—each 2/6 
Rowe (R,), Diary of an Early Methodist, new edition, 12mo ......... (Strahan) 3,6 
Scott (W.), Novels, Vol. 2—The Abbot, illustrated, Cr 8V0....00.. .... (Black) 3/6 
Scott (W.), Poetical Works, Vol. 9— —Rokeby, illustr ated, 12mo .........(Black) 2/6 
Scott (W.), Poetical Works, Vol. 10, The Lord of the Isies, ill., 12mo (Black) 26 
Spencer (H.), Study « of Sociology, 9th edition, 8vo..... ....(Williams & Norgate) 106 
Stevenson (T.), Spirit Gravities with Tables, 12mo ...........0000... (Van Voorst), 50 
Stewart (C.), The Gaelic Kingdom in Scotland, cr 8yo.. ..(Simpkin & Co.) 3/0 
Stoughton (J.), Introduction to Historical Theology, cr Sane a =. 8.) 66 
Sunday-School Teacher (The), Vol. 6, 8V0 ................c0.ccceeccecceeeeeee cee 8.U.) 30 
Twain (M.), A Ne ang 2nd edition, cr 8vo (Chatto & Winn) 76 
Walshe (E. H.), Within Sea Walls, imp. square ..... (R.T.S.) 46 
Women Compositors, &c., by H. G. B., er 8vo.. i “uithiniy 2 
Wood (J. G.), Boys’ Natural History, new edition, Oth Sccascc. ‘(Routled; ge) 20 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Bcok 4, Notes by J. T. White, 18mo (Longmans) 16 
Young England: Kind Words ‘for Boys, &c., imp. 8vo endtcecevacevtsserccaQaemerer Ge 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvutsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
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Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per RR for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
we Contracts for a Series of ancien _— or Twelve Months, 











| MR. STREETER, | 
(18 NEW BOND STREET, W., 
| GOLDSMITH, JEWELLER, and 








19 c4R4T coup | WATCHMAKER, Pusosns, 
DIAMOND and PEARL MERCHANT. 

EWELLERY, APPHIRES 

a ORIGINATOR and INTRODUCER tS . 


JEWELLERY, 
AND 
ENGLISH LEVER KEYLESS 
WATCHES, 


| STANDARD 18.CARAT GOLD 
| 
| 


V ATCHES, cts EYES, 
(Locks, 


Ome: 
} Machine Made. 
~ILVER. | Z 
S | ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE for LD pn 
| Two _Btampe. 


Branch Est 


ablishment, Colombo, 
Cey lor 1. } 


TRELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOORCLOTHH 


Price 2s 6d per square mee. Did oe —69 cates Hill, London. 


; RARE AND PRECIOUS 
PIESSE PERFUMES, 


& Three thousand varieties of Scents, Reflned Soaps, 
& 


Sachets, Odorous Waters, Ladies’ Toilet Requisites, 
LUBIN. 





Pomades, Oils, Hair Washes, Dentifrices, Cologne, 
Complimentary and Wed ding Presents, Fountains, 
&c. Descriptive [ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
post free to all applicants, 


2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
18 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. Carirat, ONE MILLION, Fuiiy Susscrisep. 
Total Invested Assets, £1,610,000, 
Profits Divided in 1880 among the Assured, £219,375 





SPECIMENS OF BONUS ADDITIONS :— 


Bonus Additions. 











Effected. At Age. Sum Assured. 
-~ { 
1817 3 | £500 £459 10s. 
se | 43 | 5,000 5,060 10s. 
1850 35 | 500 399 10s. 
1851 32 500 369 10s. 
1855 a 1,000 523 10s. 
1854 25 2,000 1,236 0s. 
1864 35 5,000 L 741 Os. 


G. W. BERRIDGE, Actuary. 








S DAILY TEACHER.—A LADY ALVERN 


M 





The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, Septem- 


COLLEGE. 1 Bp ON, Cambridge B.A., com- 

pelled temporarily to relinquish town work, 
DESIRES a COUNTRY CURACY. Manchester 
Diocese prefer red, Fy near Birmingham. Views 








(28), Associate and First-class  Certiticate 
ueen’s College, Honour Certificate Cambridge rm 
. her, eres a Loving moar a Liberal | ber 20th. 
rms, ecasional lessons given.—‘‘ A. C.,”’ 30 
Bartholomew Villas, Kentish ' Tow vn, RW. ‘ P RIVATE 
ASTER WANTED, for Bestish 


Subjects, and to take Superintendence of t Boys 
in Play-time. Six hours per day.—Address, Mrs. 
CASE, GABE, Heath Brow School, , Hampatead, N. W. 


qe ‘BROW ‘SCHOOL, Hamp- 
stead. — The Session 1880-81 will begin on 
September 23rd. A Course of Study for the Higher 
Examinations, with Home life, is provided for Girl 
students. School, preparatory, for Boys and Girls up 
to 13 or 14 years of age; and Kindergarten. Pro- 
spectus on application to Mrs. CASE. 


RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. R. 

N. DURRANT, M.A. (Cambridge University 

Senior Optime) will prepare TWO PUPILS for Uni- 

versity or Competitive Examinations. Terms, £90, 

or for two brothers, £150. Rectory on high ground i in 
Kent.—Address, Wootton Rectory, Canterbury. 


R. C. H. LAKE (Graduate in 
Honours, University of London) has a CLASS 
READING for the LONDON MATRICULATION. 
A Limited Number of ELDER PUPILS received as 
BOARDERS, — Queenslea,” Liverpool Road, Kingston 


for University and 


guineas. References, 








application to 


R. B. COTTERILL (Class. 


TUITION.— 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Cambridge (Uni- 
versity Prizeman, 1868), assisted by T. Forster Rolfe, 
Esq., B.A., All Soul's, Oxford, prepares FIVE PUPILS 
Competitive 
Vacancies next Term, October 2nd. 
Dr. Acland. Professor Bryce, 
M.P., the Bishop of Oxford, 
Jobn Strachey, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., M.P., 
Brooke Lambert, and others.—Address, Granborougb 
adcseinate nasinicen Bucks. 


liberal.—Address, “ G. B.,’’ care of Rev. T. F. Collins 
Church Rectory, Yenc Bie 





The Ber. 





N EXHIBITION of the value of 
£40 per annum (which covers boarding ex- 
penses), open to boys under 17, and tenable till the com- 
pletion of the holder's nineteenth year, will be offered 
for competition at FRIARS SCHOOL, Bangor, N.W., 
on September 23rd, 24th, and 25th.—For particulars, 
“pply to the HEAD MASTER. 


Examinations. 
Terms, 200 


the Dean of York, Sir 
Rev. 





LEGAL & GEN ERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET annem TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, 7 Chief Justice, 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L.C.P 

JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 

FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


__&E. A. . NEWTON, Actuary « and d Manager. 





H. 
Trip. Camb.), assisted by Mr. J. HALLAM 
(Math. T; oh ‘Camb, ) and French and German Master-, 
has ONE or TWO VACANCIES.—Adadress, 11 Liebig 


Strasse, Diesden. 
| INDE RGARTEN TRAIN IN G 
COLLEGE, 31 Tavistock Place, London, W.C. 
—The AUTUMN TERM begins September 16th: —For 
the Prospectus and Form of Entry, apply to the Hon 
Sec.,Miss HART, 86 Hamilton Terrace, London, N.W. 


BLUE- 








STEPHENS’ 


BLACK WRITING FLUID, 

BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 
easy flow, and durability. 

SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 


impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it 


WRITING AND COPYING INKS. 


the original ‘Stephens’ Writing Fluid.” 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
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HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.— 
The OWENS COLLEGE, Manchester.—A 
PROSPECTUS, containing information on the Course 
of Instruction, Fees, Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c., 
may be obtained on application to the Registrar. The 
Calendar will be published eatly in September. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON. kegistrar (po tem.). 


HE OWENS COLLEGE, Man- 
chester.—The COLLEGE SESSION, 1880-1, 
will BEGIN in the Medical Department on Friday, 
October 1st; in the Arts, Science, and Law Depart- 
ment, on Tuesday, October 5th; and in the Eveniug 
Classes Department, on Monday, October llth. Candi- 
dates for admission must not be under 14 years of 
age, and in the Arts and Science Department those 
under 16 will be required to pass a Preliminary 
Examination in English, Arithmetic, and Elementary 
Latin. Prospectuses are published for each of these De- 
partments, and may be obtained on application to the 
Registrar. Fuller details respecting the Courses of In. 
struction, Fees, Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c., will be 
found in the Calendar, which may be obtained early in 
September (price 3s, post free, 38 6d) from Mr. Cornish, 
38 Piccadilly, and other Booksellers in Manchester ; 
and from Messrs. Macmillan and Co., London. The 
Syllabus of the Evening Classes may now be obtained 
from Mr. Cornish (price 6d, post free, 7d). 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
T. STANISLAUS COLLEGE, SWJ., 
Tullabeg, Tullamore, Ireland. 

Pending the estabiishment of the projected Royal 
Trish University, the pupils of the classes of Humani- 
ties, Rhetoric, and Philosophy at St. Stanislaus are 
prepared respectively for the Matriculation, First B.A., 
and Degree Examinations of London University. 

During the Scho'astic year just closed, twelve 
pupils from St. Stanislaus presented themselves at 
these examinations.—Mr. Michael Maher, for the B.A. 
degree ; Messrs. Cagney, Moriarty, and O'Dwyer, for 
the first B.A.; and Messrs. Brennan, Corcoran, Flyon, 
Foley, Hearn, M*Carthy, M'Mavus, and Smith for 
Matriculation. All the twelve passed. Mr. Corcoran 
won the Second University Exhibition of £40 at 
Matriculation, and Mr. Moriarty obtained Firs'-class 
Classical Honours at the first 8.A. Examination, Mr 
Corcoran subsequently won in Cullege the Portarling- 
ton Gold Medal in Mathematics, and was awarded a 
College Scholarship of £40 a ye-r for three years, and 
Mr. Moriarty obtained a College Scholarship in Clas- 
sics of £50 a year for two years, 

Pupils in the higher classes are also prepared at 
St. Stanislaus for the higher Competitive kxamina- 
tions of the Civil Service, 

In the classes of Syntax, Upper and Lower Gram- 
mar, boys are prepared for the three grades of the 
Irish Intermediate Examinations, and all whose 
parents do not object are expected to offer them- 
selves forexamination. In 1879,of 57 boys examined 
from those three classes, 52 passed, and 18 other boys 
passed from the still lower preparatory classes. 

A College Scholarship of £50 a year for three y ears 
was awarded to Mr Peter Paul Greer, who obiained 
first place in the Middle Grade Examinations. 

The RETURN DAY will be Thursday, Sep- 
tember 2nd. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, MILE END, E—The 
SESSION 1880-81 will commence on FRIDAY, 
October Ist, 1880. Four Entrance Scholarships value 
£60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered for competition 
atthe end of September to new Students. Entries 
on or before September 20th. Fees for Lectures and 
Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 100 
guineas in three instalments. All resident and other 
hospita] appointments are free, The resident appoint- 
ments consist of Five House Physiciancies, Four 
House Surgeoncies, and one Accoucheurship ; Two 
Dressers and Two Maternity Pupils also reside in the 
Hospital. Special entries may be made for Medical 
and Surgical practice. ‘the London Hospital is now 
in direct communication by rail aud tram with all 
parts of the metropolis. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

Tke SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
will begin on MONDAY, October 4th. 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and 
LAWS and of SCIENCE will begin on October 5th. 

Instruction is provided for Women in all subjects 
taught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws and of 
Science. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the regulations relating 
to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
&c. (value about £2,000), may be obtained from the 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 

The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions will 
be held on the 28th and 29th of September. 

The School for Boys will reopen on September 21st. 

The College is close to the Gower Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. _ 
HALL, 





U NIVERSITY 
Gordon Square, W.C. 

Students of University College, London, reside in 
the Hall under Collegiaie discipline, Tbe Hall has 
been approved by the Secretary of Stste for India asa 
place of residence for selected Candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service.—Full particulars as to rent of 
rooms, fees, &c., on application to the Principal or 
Secretary, at the Hall. 
E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


TruNBRIDGE WELLS, 
Braeside, Rusthall. 

W. PIERSON, M.A., of Queen's College, Oxford, 
prepares Pupils for the Public Schools, Navy Examina- 
tions, &c. The House is in one of the healthiest 
situations in England.—Prospectus, &c.,on applica- 
tion. 
ye COLLEGE, VENTNOR. 

—A CAMBRIDGE HONOUR MAN prepares 
a Few BOARDERS for the Professions, University, &c. 
The garden opens on to the Downs, which completely 
keep off N. and N.E. winds. Every attention and 
comtoit. TERM begins SEPTEMBER 15:h, 








HREE LADIES — Sisters — aged 
respectively, 58, 60, and 75 years—are in 
immediate want. The second is undergoing operations 
for cataract, and the health of the third is exceedingly 
bad, and her hearing almost entirely gone. They are 
most estimable ladies, and have been engaged in 
teaching during their whole lives, but unfortunate 
investments and other causes have reduced them to 
absolute poverty. Their only income, of late, has been 
the rent of a house—£60 a year—at present unlet. 

They have permission to refer to John Hutton, Esq., 
Woodcote, Epsom, and to Thos. Methley, Esq., The 
Elms, Seal, near Sevenoaks, who will answer all 
enquiries and receive and acknowledge donations and 
act as trustees. 

Reference is further permitted to the Lady Frances 
Pratt, The Grove, Sevenoaks; Sir Antonio Brady, 
Maryland Point, Forest Gate, Stratford, London, E. ; 
the Rey. Gordon Calthrop, St. Augustine’s, 
Highbury ; the Rev. Henry Robinson, St. Paul’s 
Priory, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea; the Rev. W. Nelson 
Winn, M.A., 20 Highbury Crescent, London, N. 


OY AL SCHOOL of MINES. 


DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 

During the Thirtieth Session, 1880-81, which will 
commence on October Ist, the following COURSES of 
LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS 
will be given :— 

. : end By E. Frankland, Ph.D., D.C.L., 
. Biology. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 

. Mineralogy. . By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 
Mining. s F.R.S., Chairman. 
Geology. By John W. Judd, F.R.S. 

Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
Physics. By Frederick Guthrie. 

Metallurgy. By W. Chandler Roberts, F.R.S. 
Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 

The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming 
Associates are £30 in one sum,on entrance, or two 
annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Labora- 
tories. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued 
at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, her Majesty's 
Consuls, Acting Mining Agents and Managers, may 
obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 

Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures 
at reduced fees. 
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REWERS’ COMPANY—mThe 
Master and Wardens of the Worshipful Com. 
pany of Brewers are prepared to RECEIVE aPpyy. 
CATIONS from Gentlemen desirous of becomin 
CANDIDATES for the CLERKSHIP of the come 
PANY.—Particulars as to the duties of the office ang 
salary may be obtained on written application to the 
CLERK, Brewers’ Hall, Addle Street, E.0., on or 
before September 15th. 
rue TwPPatnwer unamoT 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is op 
the Sea-shore, It contains 250 Rooms,and is*g 
model of sanitary excellence.” Table d'héte daily, 
Two Months’ Tourist Tickets from all principaj 
railway stations in England. Full information of 
MANAGER, Ilfracombe. There is attached to the 
Hotel one of the largest swimming-baths in England, 


SUN FIRE OFFICE 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING 
CROSS, 8S.W. OXFORD STREET (Corner 
of Vere Street), j 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 

Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. 

Sum insured in 1879, £262,492,461. 

FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 





— FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





79 PALL MA 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
lated Funds £3,043,542 





Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuaryand Secretary, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 








For particulars (free) or for Official Prospect 
(price 6d, by post 7d), apply to the Registrar, Royal 
School of Mines, Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 

F. W. RUDLER, Registrar. 





T. GEORGE’S HALL CORRE- 
K SPONDENCE CLASSES. 
ST. ANDREWS a” L.L.A. EXAMINA- 

CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, to PREPARE 
CANDIDATES for the EXAMINATIONS, or to 
assist Students in a Course of Advanced Study, will 
be opened on October Ist. 

Subjects.—English. Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Italian, History, Education, Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy, Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy. 

Prospectuses on application to the Secretary, Miss 
WALKEK, 37 Gillespie Crescent, Edinburgh, 
| EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London 
(near the Baker Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway). The College provides systematic lectures 
by professors in the higher subjects of in-truction, 
and preparatory classes for junior students. The 
course is adapted for those who intend to matriculate 
or graduate ia the University of London, The Ses- 
sion will begin on Thursday, October 14. All new 
students are to present themselves between 11 and 4 
on Tuesday, October 12. 

Two Arnott Scholarships will be awarded by open 
competition. Prospectuses, with particulars of 
Scholarships, Boarding, &., may be had at the 
College. HENRIETTA Lt) BRETON, Hon. Sec. 

OWER STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on Thursday, 
September 30th. Pupils prepared for the Senior and 
Junior Oxford Local Examination. Fees, Three, 
four, and Four-and-a-hilf Guineas a term.—For pro- 
— and further particulars, apply at 80 Gower 
street. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET. BEDFORD SQUARR. 





OVER COLLEGE.—Board, £46 6s; 

Tuition, from 13 to 18 Guineas. NEXT TERM 

will COMMENCE on September 15th.—Apply to the 

Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head Master; or to W. 
KNOCKER, Eeq., the Hon. Secretary. 


[ IRKENHEAD SCHOOL. — Head 
Master, Rev, J. T. PEARSE, M.A., formerly 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Bell's 
Scholar. The buildings stand in six acres of ground, 
most healthily situated on Oxton Hill. Accommoda- 
tion for Forty Boarders. NEXT TERM will BEGIN 
September 15th.—Apply to the SECRETARY, 2 
Wellington Road, Oxton, 
JUBLIC SCHOOL PREPARATION, 
—REGINALD 8. LEA, M.A. Oxon., receives 
BOYS between the ages of 8 and 13 at date of 
admission ; and has now made SPECIAL ARRANGE. 
MENTS for Boys UNDER 10 years old. Large 
Playing-fields.—Address, Rugby. 


DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.— 
NEW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY, ZUG.— 
Established 1855, Preparation for the Universities. 
Commercial Department, German, French, and 
Italian. Large modern building. Gymnasium, play- 
ground, and garden. Cold and warm baths. Highest 
references. Prospectus on application.—W. FUCHS, 
Proprietor; F. M. KUNZ, Principal, late Principal of 
Swiss (International) Schovi, Genva, 








monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and tha purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


Less of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMR, 
And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


mpany. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, anda 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 

ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 

Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Otfice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1880. 


OTS 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very soit 

old Pale Sherry, at 30s; and Lot 111, very soft 

old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen, Sher- 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age, very soft, and 
entirely free from the fleriness which has been 80 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced reulisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction.— 
The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 44 
Strand). 


LB ype es OLD IRISH WHISKY 

is recommended by the Medical Profession im 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks an 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DONVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Iris: Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Odtices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C, 
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WHAT SHALL WE 


DRIWN K? 


ZOEDON EE. 


THE ONLY NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE WHICH CHEERS WITHOUT INEBRIATING. 


THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR BRANDY AND SODA, 


IS SPARKLING, REFRESHING, STIMULATING, AND NUTRITIVE. 
May be drunk by persons of every age and at all times, 
WILL KEEP GOOD AFTER BEING OFENED, AND RETAINS ITS SPARKLING QUALITIES TO THE LAST. 


NORMAN KERR, M.D., F.Lg, says:— Zoedone is a most agreeable, refreshing, and elegant tonic. A pleasant, sparkling beverage, most acceptable at the social 


board and an invaluable adjunct to medicine.” 


ico, including bottles and packages, free on rails at Wrexham, 6s 6d per dozen, in half-champagne bottles—in 6-dozen cases; 12 
aun bottles—in 3-dozen cases. A small extra cherge in smaller cases, Pamphlet, containing list of agents, sent free. es; 128 per dozen, in large 


SALE OVER SIX MILLION 


BOTTLES YEARLY. 


Supplied by all Respectable Chemists, Wine Merchanté, and Grocers throughout the United Kingdom. 


the World. 
(Limited), 


Patented all over 


Manufacturers—The ZOEDONE COMPANY Wrexham. 


Patentee—DAVID JOHNSON, F.C:S. 
London Office, 25 Abchurch Lane, E.C. 


The New Works being completed, the Company are now able to deliver ZOEDONE promptly, on receipt of order, addressed to 


the Works, Wrexham, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 








—_ 








ORIENT LINE. 
STEAM Ais eeerenes 
BETWEEN The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- 
ENGL AND NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, } 
taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, | 
; AND Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
ACONCAGUA Sor "G00 | LIGURIA Te08 ... 950 
saaildieddadetaneses " se | Uiédcascdcsddudcsssde GAM aca Ce 
AUSTRALIA. | cuimporazo™. *) 33847 |. 550 | LUSITANIA 3995 550 
COTOPAXTI..... .. 4,028 ORIENT 5 386 i 
CUZCO ........ “3,845... pee es +» 5,386 ... 1,000 
— GARONNE ..... .. 3,876 ... 550 | POTOST weve 4,219 .., 600 
JOHN ELDER ............... 4.158 ... SEO |SORATA .....ccccccossccccees 4,014... 600 
DIRE CT The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 
SERVICE IN are the fastest on record. 
For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
40 DAYS. " Pheer 
F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 
ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 








TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES. 


————_——_— 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY 


Have made EXTENSIVE ARRANGEMENTS for the PRODUCTION of these useful COSTUMES, and beg 
to direct attention to their NEW PATTERNS for the Present Season, in 
TAILOR-MADE TWEED and HAND-BRAIDED SERGES. 

The simplicity of design and the excellence of the material employed are maintained, while several Novelties 
in MILITARY BRAIDING have been introduced ; and the arrangements generally ensure the perfection of 
fit, and the best style of workmanship and finish, considerably below the usual price for this deseription of 
Costume. 

Sketches in various Styles, with Patterns of Materials and Prices, post free on Application. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE witn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
RBrsATrTrs. =“ 


{LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TaBLe Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 55s. Papter-Macnhet TrEA Trays, in Sets, 21s, 55s, 95s. 
E.xectro Forrs—Table, 24s to 64s ; Spoons, 243 to 66s. | ELecrro TEA AND CorFrer Sets, from £3 7s to £24, 
Etectro Crvets, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. BronzED TEA AND Correre Urns. 


ESTABLISHED 





Dts Covers—Tin, 21s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 


E.ectro Liqueurs, from 403 to £6 10s. 





Fexpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 33 to £6. 
AL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. 

BepstEaps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 


Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
Ciocxs—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND (:LASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
KircHen UTensits—Copper, Tin, and Iron, 





Kircueners, from 3 ft., £3, to 6 ft., £30. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
GasELieRs—2-light, 16s ; 3-do., 503; 5-do., £6 63, 


Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GarpDEN Toots—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &. 


Gas Cooxtna-Stoves, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. | Hor-waTer Firtines for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





KINAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Dr. HASSALL says:—" Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 


Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








\ 


ROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 


Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL, 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


| cee TO HEALTH. 
AY ILLIAM §S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Ir ger, by Appoint t to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 

SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his un- 
rivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of 
the 30 large Showrooms, 

At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2. 3, and 4 Newman 
Street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman 
Yard, London, W. 





| aimeti FIREIRONS, STOVES, 
RANGES, &e. pes 
8. d. 


PIERCED BRASS FENDERS 2 
FIREIRONS. Set of Three ,, 0 
Ditto, TILE 

HEARTHS, per pair « €22@-,. Me @ 
GAS & HOT-WATER WORK.—ESTIMATES FREE. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
FURNITURE. 

BEDSTEADS, of best make only, from 103 6d. 

BEDDING of every description made on the premises, 
and guaranteed of pure materials and good work- 
manship. 

AMERICAN WALNUT machine-made CABINET 
FURNITURE. 

A large Stock of CHEAP, USEFUL, and SOUND 
Furniture of the above make on view, at Prices 
usually charged for ordinary Deal. 

FURNITURE for BED, DINING, and DRAWING- 
ROOMS, and every article necessary for HOUSE 
FURNISHING. 


8. d. 
REGISTER STOVES.....from 0 9 0 to 36 0 0 
CHINA-TILED ditto... , 3 8 0 , 36 00 
DOG STOVES ............... » 0120 , 2000 
FENDERS, Bronzed or Black 0 3 9 ,, 10 0 0 
Ditto. STEELandORMOLU2 2 0 ,, 2015 0 

FENDER FRAMES for TILE 

HEARTHS..........-cces- ‘a0 OS ia: ae 0 
MARBLE ditto...... 2 0 0 

0 

vw 


eioom 
os 


Rests for 


and 


VASY TERMS of PURCHASE. 
y) 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS made by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON with reference to CREDIT, without in 
any way altering the system of PLAIN FIGURES 
and FIXED PRICES, thus retaining to the PUR- 
CHASER all the advantages of Prices arranged for 
NET CASH 


COLZA OIL, Highest Quality ..... . 23 10d per gallon. 
KEROSINE a, eae Is ld is 
2 5 gallons and upwards Is 0d a 


ae Ss. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

aud Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 

vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


BURTON. 





LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
The Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
Taese Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at ls 1}d and 2s 9d per box, 
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PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA OENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 
‘SVERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





Be & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 
GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


porte MEATS; also, 





FRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


FPURTLE SOUP, and JOLLY, endothe 


GPECIALITIES © “for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


5 leieeledilie’: PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


| 
P — 
A choice prepared Cocoa. 
COCOA i." most deliclons end valnable article.” 
er | —Standard, 
| GUARANTEED PURE. 
7x» Q| bias 
eee oe COCOA EXTRACT. 
- Pure Cocoa only, 


| 
COCOA | the superfluous oil extracted. 
poet J.S. FRY and SONS. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandritff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Kyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Chiklren 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 61, 6s, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
| geek PILLS.—EnFreesrep 

EXisSTENCE.—This medicine embraces every 
attribute required in a general and domestic remedy ; 
it overturns the foundations of disease laid by 
defective food and impure sir. In obstructions or 
congestions of the liver, lungs. bowels, or any other 
organs, these Pills aré especia'ly serviceable and 
eminently successful. They should be kept in 
readiness in every family, as they are a medicine 
without a fault for young persons, and those of feeble 
constitutions. They never cause pain, or irritate the 
most sensitive nerves, or most tender bo-els, 
Holloway’s Pills are the best known puriflers of the 
blood, and the best promoters of absorption and 
secretion, and remove al! poisonous and obnoxious 
particles from both solids and fiuids. 





ey 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. 
CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 
My Dear S1r,— : . ; : January, 1877. 
‘Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of m 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. I =a to hear that you have 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the pe: ion of Painless Dentistry 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hurcuins, ~~ 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, 
Proressor GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:—‘\I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


witt §’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
Cc AST LES 99| in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark, 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 





“THREE 








PATENT GLACE THREAD. LIST OF AWARDS. 


B ROO K’ S'aota meaal, Paris, 1978. 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851, 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 


Paris, 1855. 
S E W | N G Prize Medal, London, 1862, 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877, 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 





CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 


SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


COTTONS. 
EMBROIDERY COTTON. 














OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. — 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households threughout the 
kingdom, 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see 
that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—In consequence of numerous 
inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the 
market (sometimes accompanied by misleading 
chemical analyses), purchasers must insist on 
being supplied with the Company’s Extract, 
which, for fine flavour and perfect clearnes:;, is 
pronounced by all competent authorities to be 


the best. An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PATENT 


BROCKEDON’S ,oSA7EX?.p PURE BICARBONATES 


of SODA or POTASS, for Heartburn, Acidity, and Indigestion, otherwise called Dyspepsia. The 
Bicarbonates of Soda or Potass, well known as the most wholesome and efficient remedies for acidity 
in the stomach are now offered in the form of small yet perfectly soluble pellets. The 
patent shape is given by COMPRESSION, without admixture of mucilage or other substance to effect 
cohesion, for such addition always checks the free action of the alkali on the acid. Though only one- 
fourth of the usual quantity of alkali is thus taken, yet that very small dose, prepared by BROCKEDON'S 
VALUABLE PROCESS, is found to be most effective. Of all Chemists. In London of Messrs. Barclay, 
Edwards. Sanger, Young, and Postans, Butler and Crispe, E, Cleaver, &c, 18 and 2s 6d per Box. 
FRANCIS NEWBERY and SONS (Established A.D. 1746), 1 King Edward Street, St. Paul's, London, 
E.C. (These remedies may be sent by post.) 











IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


N E A V E’S INFANTS 
| FOR AND 
FOOD INVALIDS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 





Britisu Mepicat JourNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 
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Scale, 24 mijes to an inch ; size, 38 inches by 32. Price, in sheet, 6s; mounted in case, 10s. 


STANFORD’S 


LARGE-SCALE MAP OF 


AFGHANISTAN, 
Coloured to Show the Present British Frontier. 


‘Aga map, it isa really fine piece of work, The greatest pains have evidently been taken to obtain the 
fullost attainable information as to the configuration of the various mountain systems and the innumerable 
valleys, which form so perplexing and dangerous a feature for an invading army ; and the filling in has been 
done with great tasto and considerable artistic skill. Apart from its present utility as a map of Afghanistan, 
ghowing all the features in minute detail, and brought up to the latest date (it shows the new railway to Sibi), 
nothing better could be desired, nor probably obtained.” —7Zimes. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





—_— 


Scale, 24 miles to an inch ; size, 25 inches by 20, Price, in sheet, 1s 6d; or, coloured and mounted in case, 4s. 


STANFORD’S MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR 
IN AFGHANISTAN. 


With an Inset Map of the Country around Kandahar, on a Scale of 
One Inch to the Mile. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





JUST READY. 


VIA 


LATIN A. 


A First Latin Book, including Accidence, Rules of Syntax, Exercises, 


and 


Rules for Construing, 


By the 


Rev. E. A. 


ABBOTT, DD. 


Head Master of the City of London School. 
Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE 


PREFACE. 


“A considerable experience of teaching has led the author to the conelusion that a First Latin Book 
vequires a great diversity of Exercises, some to illustrate special rules, others of a more general nature ; and 
again some difficalt and accompanied with help, others easy to be done without help ; some to be written with 
preparation, others to be answered vird voce. This want he has attempted to su pply in the present volume, 
and at the same time to combine the Exercises with an outline of the Accidence and the principal rules of 
Syntex......Even good Teachers may occasionally be helped by a book, and to them this book is offered, not 


as a substitute, but as a help for good teaching.” 








HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1880, price 2s 6d. 
InELAND. By James Anthony Froude. 

A Beat “Saviour or Society.’ By Sedley Taylor. 
A Few more Worps ON NATIONAL INSURANCE. By 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon. 
FictloOn—Fain anv For. III. (Byron). 

Ruskin. 
Tue THOROUGHBRED HORSE—ENGLISH AND ARABIAN. 
By W. Scawen Blunt. 


By John 


Ex@iish—RATIONAL AND IRRATIONAL. By Fitzedward | ¥ 
| THE 
By the Right Hon. the Farl | 


Hall. 

A CotorapDo SKETCH. 
of Dunraven. 

Tur Eeyetran Ligutpation. By Edward Dicey. 

Hypnotism. By G. J. Romanes. 

Franoors Viton. By John Payne. 

Tue Burtats Brut. AND DISESTABLISHMENT. By 
the Rev. Canon Berry. 


__©. Keaan Pact and Co., London. 


RASER'S MAGAZINE, 


SEPTEMBER, 1880. No. 609, New Series 
OXXIX. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THe ROMANCE OF THE First RADICAL : A PREHISTORIC 
APOLOGUE. By A. Lang. 


RUSSEL OF “ THE SCOTSMAN.” By H. G. Graham, 

MARY ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. (Concluded.) 
By R. D. Blackmore. 

LANDOWNING AND CopyRiGHuT. By Grant Allen. 

AN AUTUMN IN THE OOTE-D'OR, By Miss M, Betham- 
Edwards. 

TAK SuGaR QuESTION. By George Baden Powell. 

OVERBURY'S CHARACTERS. By James Purves. 

CALLADON. By Julian Hawthorne. 

‘THE SEQUELA OF THB GENKBAL ELECTION. 

Lux IN TENEBRIS. By the late Lady Charlotte Elliot. 

CABUL, CANDAHAR, AND INDIA, By Sir George W. 
Cox, Bart. 

RESULTS OF THE SESSION, 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


for SEPTEMBER, 
Tue Ways OF OnTHODOX CriTICs. By Grant Allen. 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTIOR IN MADRAS, By J. I 
Nelson. 
Manta IMAGERY. By Francis Galton. 
CALIFORNIA, By R. H. Patterson. 
A VISIBLE Cuuaca. By J. D. Lewis. 
A NARRATIVB OF THE FALL OF THE BASTILLE. Trans- 
lated by Augustus Craven. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE AFGHAN IMBROGLIO, 
Arthur Hobhouse, Q.0, 
HOME AND FoRKIGN AFFAIRS, 
OWAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 


By Sir 





EALTHY DWELLINGS. — See 
Vi The BUILDER (4d, by post, 4}d)—Also. for 
lews and Plans of B.C. Seminary. Clapham; Bust- 
ury Manor House; and Coffee Tavern, ' 
Hemebe of Mr. Ferrey, with 
es Work, Paris—Hay and Corn Drying—Glasgow 
re Buildiogs Competition—New 
C.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW,) 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Milton— | 
Portrait — Dublin— | 


Buildings, | 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street, London. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 249. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 

, SEPTEMBER. With Lilustrations by GEORGE DU 

MAURIER and W. SMALL. 

CONTENTS, 

WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. (With an 
Illustration.) Chap. 44. ‘* Ye are welcome, Glen- 
ogie!"—45. The Equinoctials at Last.—46. “ Flieh! 
Auf! Hinaus!” 

THE GROWTH OF SCULPTURE. 

GAME, 

PAVILION ON THE LINKS. (In Two Parts.)— 

Chap. 1. ‘tells how I camped in Graden Sea-Wood, 

and beheld a Light in the Pavilion.—2. Tells of the 

Nocturnal Landing from the Yacht.—3. Tells how I 

became acquainted with my Wife.—4, Tells in what 

a startling manner I learned I was not alone in 

Graden Sea- Wood. 


By Grant Allen, 


A Gossip ABOUT MADEIRA: THE DESERTAS AND 
TENERIFFE. 
Two Breaears. (A Sketch from Life.) By John 


Deongerfleld. 

Tue SEAMY SIDE OF LETTERS. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Henry James, Jun, (With 
an Illustration.) Chapters 19-24. 

London: SirH, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


% Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


é ie CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

THE UNITY OF NATURE. By the Duke of Argyll. 
What it Is, and What it I+ Not. 

HEINRICH HEINE. By Charles Grant. 

THE FUTURE OF THE CANADIAN DOMINION. By George 
Anderson, M.P. 

THe ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES, By Fr. Lenormant. 

Tue LAST PHASE OF THE AFGHAN WAR. By Lieut,- 
Colonel R. D. Osborn. 

THe SONNET IN ENGLAND. By James Ashcroft Noble. 

THE APPRENTICESHIP OF THE FUTURE. By Professor 
Silvanus P. ‘Thompson. 

Fist; NOTES OF A VACATION TOUR. 
Gorrie. 

THE IMPENDING CRISIS IN TURKEY. 
Statesman, 

THe Homeric QUESTION: A REPLY 
BLackig. By Professor Geddes. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


| LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER, 1880. No. DOCLXXIX. Price 
2s 6d. 





1.— 


By Chief Justice 
By an Eastern 


TO PROFESSOR 


CONTENTS. 

THE PILLARS OF THE SVATE. 

Dr. WortTLt’s SCHOOL.—Part V. 

THE BAYARD OF THE EAST. 

A WEEK IN ATHENS. 

A LASTING MEMORY. 

Busu-LiFgé IN QUEENSLAND.—Part X. A Raid of the 
My.ils—Th: Black Troopers: Pursuit and Attack— 
Love in the «ush. 

New Novels:—Second Thoughts—Mary Anerley— 
Poet and Peer —‘Lrouvlesoine Daughte.s — A 
Modera Greek Hervine—The Egoist 

WILLIAM ELACKWuOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 

neon, 





KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY 


On October 10th, Tenth Edition, Revised, with 420 
Illustrations, post Svo, 14s. 


KIRKES’ 
HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY W. MORRANT BAKER, F.R.C.S., 


Lecturer on Physiology and Assistant-Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, and Surgeon to the Evelina 
Hospital for Sick Children. 

The Chapter on the Chemical Composition of the 
Human Body has been in great part re-written; and 
the text has been much altered in many others, 
especially the Chapters on the Blood, Circulation, Res- 
piration, Digestion, and the Nervous System. 


About 60 new Illustrations have been added. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published. SECOND EDITION. 


REATA: WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
By E. D. GERARD. 
3 vols. post 8yo, 25s 6d. 


“*Reata' is one of those rare novels in which we 
find both freshness and originality......The greatest 
charm of this clever book is in its delineations of life, 
character, and scenery; but the conception of the 
plot is a good one, and our interest is sustained to 
the ead...... The charming central figura of the story 
is as ingeniously conceived as she is fascinating."— 
Times. 

“The plot is original and excellent......Three 
bright, gay, aud sparkling volumes.”—Standard. 

“Tt is pleasant to read a book that has evidently 
been a delight to the author, full of play, as it were, 
showing exuberance of enjoyment of the scenes and 
characters.” —Guardian. 

“Tho story is strikingly fresh and original."— 
Daily News. 

“It is long since we have read a story in which ex- 
cellence of plot and excellence of character-painting 
are so well combined. From the first page to the last, 
the reader is thoroughly interested in the story."— 
Spectator. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


Monsieur Guizot in Private Life 


(1787-1874). By his Daughter, MADAME DE WITT. 
‘Translated by Mrs. SIMPSON. 


“Mrs. Simpson’s translation of this singularly 
interesting bouk is, in accuracy and grace, worthy of 
the original and of the subject.”"—Saturday Review, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 yols, 


Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia 


BL. Epwarps, Author of ‘* Barbara's History,” &c. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


SECOND EDITION. 
Price Is; by post, Is 2d, 
RISH DISTRESS, and _ its 
j REMEDIES.—THe LAND QUESTION: a Visit to 
Donegal and Connaught in the Spring of 1880. By 
James H, ‘TuKe#, Author of “A Visit to Connaught in 
the Autumn of 1817." 

“A most moderate, most instructive, and most 
suggestive pamphlet.”—Spectator, August 7th. 

‘Mr. Tuke's interesting and most impartial account 
of Donegal and Connaught, this spring.”"—Lord 
MONTEAGLE’'S Letter to the 7imes, August 2nd. 

‘A very interesting pamphlet has been published 
in the last few days by Mr, Tuke.”"—Duke of ARGYLL, 
in the House of Lords, August 2nd. 

WILLIAM Rip@way, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 
Crown 8yo, pp. 155, cloth, price 3s, 

N ESSAY on SPIRITUAL 

EVOLUTION, Considered in its Bearing upon 

Modern Spiritualism, Science, and Religion. By 


“The Author is evidently a man of wide culture, 
fully acquainted with recent advances io physical 
science," —Scotsman. 

“ The Author of this bizarre little volume is evi- 
dently a man of considerable knowledge and wide 
culwre."—Acadeniy. 

“ Whatever his colours may really be, this work is 
a valuable one for students who desire to be ac- 
quainted with the later speculations and hypotbeses 
of monern biologists,"—Pal/ Mall Gazette 

“ We teel that our function as reviewers ends when 
we say that, in al! his statements of and references to 
the facts of physical science, the essayist is accurate,” 
—Nature. : 

London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 
Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise ou the only Successful Method of Curing 
is Diseaso. by Ropert G, Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
; c., 6 Street, Cayeudisa Square, 


th 
F.C.S., &¢., 5 I 
Loudon, W 


Londoa: C 





sulstrode 


Mircuece aud Co., Red Lion Court, 





Fleet Strect. 
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DR. WM. SMITH'’S 
THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, -AND LATIN DICTIONARIES. 


“I consider Dr. Wm. Smith's Dictionaries to have conferred a great and last- 
ing service on the cause of classical learning in this country,’’"--DEAN LIDDELL. 





THEOLOGICAL. 
A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE: Its Anti- 


quities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Edited by WM. SmiTH, D.C.L. With Illustrations. 3 vols. medium 8yo, 
£5 5s. 


A CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY. Con- 


densed from the above Work, for Families and Students. With Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 21s. 


A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


Abridged from the larger Work, for Schools and Young Persons. With 
Illustrations, Crown 8vyo, 7s 6d, 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTI- 


QUITIES. The History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian 
Church, By VaRrous Writers. Edited by Ww. Smit, D.C.L., and Arch- 
deacon CHEETHAM, D.D. With Illustrations, 2 vols, medium 8vo, £3 13s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN  BIO- 


GRAPHY, LITERATURE, SBCT3, and DOCTRINES. By Various 
Writers. Edited by Wa. Situ, D.C.L., and Professor WACE, M.A. Vols. I, 
and IJ., medium 8yo, 31s 6d each. (To be completed in 4 vols). 


CLASSICAL. 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


ANTIQUITIES. By VARIOUS WRITERS. With 500 Illustrations (1,300 pp.), 
medium 8vo, 28s. 
This work comprehends all the topics of Antiquities, including the Laws, In- 
stitutions, and Domestic Usages of the Greeks and Romans ; Painting, Sculpture, 
Music, the Drama, &c. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of ANTI- 


QUITIES, for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the above work. 9th 
Edition, with 200 Woodcuts, crowa 8vo, 78 6d. 


r i” T 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By VARiouS WRITERS. With 564 Illus- 
trations (3,720 pp.), 3 vols., medium 8vo, £4 4s. 
This work contains a history of the Ancient World, civil, literary, and 
ecclesiastical, from the earliest times to the downfall of the Roman Empire. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


GEOGRAPHY. By VARIOUS WRITERS, With 4 Maps and 534 Illustrations. 
(2,512 pp.), 2 vols., medium 8vo, £2 16s, 
This work presents the researches of modern scholars, and the discoveries of 
modern travellers, including an account of the political history of both countries 
and cities, as well as of their geography. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 


BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY, for the HIGHER FORMS 
in SCHOOLS. Condensed from the above Dictionaries. 14th Edition, with 
750 Woodcuts, Svo, 18s. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, for 


JUNIOR CLASSES, Abridged from the above Work. 16th Edition, with 
200 Woodcuts, crown S8yo, 7s 6d. 


LATIN. 
A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. With Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, 
and Money. 13th Edition (1,250 pp.), medium Svo, 21s, 

This work holds an intermediate place between the Thesaurus of Forcellini and 
the ordinary School Dictionaries, performing the same service for the Latin 
language as Lidde!! and Scott's Lexicon has done for the Greek. Great atten- 
tion has been paid to Etymology, 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 


ARY. With a Separate Dictionary of Proper Names, Tables of Roman 
Moneys, &c, For JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the above work. New 
FRdition, square 12mo, 7s 6d, 


TO 1p i} = | YXT if - 

A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH-I.ATIN 

DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources, 2nd Edition, medium 
Svo, 21s, 

This work is a more complete and perfect English-Latin Dictionary than yet 
exists. It has been composed from beginning to end precisely as if there had been 
no work of the kind in our language, and every article has been the result of 
original and independent research. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION- 


ARY, for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the above work, Sixth 
Edition, square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Strect. 
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NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER, 


OLIVER CONSTABLE: Miller and Baker, 
By SARAH TYTLER, 


Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “ Scotch Firs,” &¢, 
3 vols. post 8yo. 


“ An exceedingly interesting tale. We regard it as one of the best 

the gifted authoress.”—Court Journal, watew 
** A book that can scarcely fail to exert a healthy influence on al! who read it.’ 

—Court Circular. . 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAME. 
KEEPER AT HOME.” 


ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE, 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


Author of ‘‘The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a Southern County,” 
* The Amateur Poacher,” &c. : 


Crown 8yo, 5s, 


“ The work of one who is an intelligent and observant lover of nature and of 
country life. We bave read his book with pleasure, and recommend it to others,” 
— (dueen, 

“As fresh. as picturesque, and as daintily written as ‘The Gamekeeper at 
Home.’ ’’—Globe, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 251, for 
SEPTr£&MBER, price 1s. / 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


IE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 36-38, 

AN KPISODE IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, By the late Sir P, FitzGerald, 
Bart., Kzeight of Kerry. 

A LATENT SUURCE OF REVENUE: THE HERALDS’ COLLEGE. 

THE DeatH OF HIORWARD. By M. L. Woods, 

A TurRKISH HisTORIAN OF A WAR WITH Russia. By Eugéne Schuyler, 
Consul-General of the United States in Roumania. 

3. THE STORY OF YVES. By Mrs, Macquoid. Chaps. 1-8, 

7. ON Exmoor. By Lady Barker. 

. THE NEW RENAISSANCE: OR, THE GOSPEL OF INTENSITY. By Harry 

Quilter. 


cee Ne 


x 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


wae? HEER’S PRIMEVAL WORLD of SWITZER 
‘ LAND, with Geological Map and 560 Illustrations, Edited by James 
Htywoop, M.A., F.R.S. In 2 vols. 8vo, price 16s. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 





_ ART JOURNAL, for SEPTEMBER (price 2s 6d), 
contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS:— 
1. The LION HUNT. After Horace Vernet. 
2. BOHEMIAN WAYFARERS, After L. Gallait, H.R.A. 
3. LONE, Engraved from the Statue by T. N. MacLean. 
LITERARY CONTENTS :— 
The Rising of the Nile. By E. T. Rogers Modern Procésses of Reproduction. By 
and Miss Rogers. Illustrated. | Lf, Wilson, 
Motern Ltalian Ptinters and Painting. | The Lighthouses of Old. Illustrated. 
By J. Jackson Jurves, Fhe Art of the Silversmith. By W.H 
Original Designs for Art Manufacture. Singer. Illustrated. 
[ilustrated | The Great Sculptors: David d’Angers 
“ Gordale Sear.” By James Ward, R.A. | By E. S. Roscoe, 
Artists’ Colours. Art at Home and Abroad, &. 


London: ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 
i E AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
are the best Timekeepers in the World. 

B EDFORD’'S AMERICAN WALTHAM: WATCHES, 


in Silver Cuses, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 





B EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 


Beprerys AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 











JZ eproRD's AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 

>) for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33, 

B EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

: : in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. ne 

| EDFORD’'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

: Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. oe 

L ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
x WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 

the St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 





THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specitications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious wasbing-off. Full particulars post free 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


RECENT BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


* * Fresh Copies of all the Books in the following List, and many other New and Choice 
Works, continue to be added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY as the demand increases, and 
arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of the principal Forth- 
coming Books as they appear. 











Life of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, by Sir Theodore Martin—The Life and Work of St. Paul, by Canon Farrar. 
Memoir of Mrs. Tait—McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times, Vols. ITT. and IV. (nearly ready). 

Life of Bishop Wilberforce—Memorials of Frances Ridley Havergal—The Letters of Charles Dickens—Senior’s Conversations. 
Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat—History of the Zulu War, by Frances Colenso—Memoir of Sir James Outram. 
Memoir of Rev. Henry Venn—Seyuin’s Country of the Passion Play—Ingram’s Life of Edgar Allan Poe. 

Sketch of the Life of Elihu Burritt—Sir Joshua Reynolds, by I’, S. Pulling—Autobiography of Sir Gilbert Scott. 

Guizot in Private Life, by Madame de Witt—Renan’s Hibbert Lectures—Renouf’s Origin and Growth of Religion. 

Rough Ways made Smooth, by R. A. Proctor—The River of Golden Sand, by Captain Gill. 
Sister Dora: a Biography—A Ride in Petticoats and Slippers, by Capt. Colville—The Old Réyime, by Lady Jackson. 
Life in the Rocky Mountains, by Isabella Bird—Our ITome in Cyprus, by Mrs. Scot Stevenson. 
Two Worlds are Ours, by Hugh Macmillan—Memoirs of Edward and Catharine Stanley—Lije and Work of Mary Carpenter. 
Brownings Dramatic Idyls—Dixon’s Royal Windsor—Political Questions of the Day, by S. C. Buxton. 
Contemporary Portraits, by I. de Pressense—Hamilton’s Memoirs of Frederick the Great. 
Mind in the Lower Animals, by Dr. Lindsay—Parables of Our Lord, by Dr. Calderwood —Ephphatha, by Canon Farrar. 
Five Weeks in Iceland, by UC. A. de Fonblanque—A Trip to Manitoba, by Mary Fitzgibbon. 
Byron, by John Nichol—A Tramp Abroad, by Mark Twain—Russia and England, by O. K.—Russia before and after the War. 
Dr. Stoughton’s Introduction to Historical Theology—Ileroes of the Cross, by W. IT. D. Adams. 
Belton’s Recollections of an Old Actor—Baird’s Rise of the Huguenots—Mr's. Brassey's Voyage in the Mediterranean. 
Mackenzie's History of the Nineteenth Century—Our Future Highway, by Commander Cameron. 
Deep unto Deep, by Rev. Sir Emilins Bayley—Up the Amazon, by BE. D. Mathews—Parker Gillmore’s Ride through Hostile Afvica. 
The Ode of Life—The Philosophy of Religion, by Professor Caird—The Reign of Queen Anne, by J. IT. Burton. 
Life of Dr. Duff—Life of Bishop Selwyn—Italy and her Invaders, by Thomas Hodgkin. 
Studies of Famous Women, by Matilda Betham-Edwards—Gveen's History of the English People, Vol. IV. 
Ruskin’s Notes on S. Prout and W. Hunt—Watson’s Sketches in the Hunting Field—Dr. Abbott’s Oxford Sermons. 

The Racehorse in Training, by William Day—Ball’s Jungle Life in India—My Chief and I in Natal, by Atherton Wylde. 
Sibree’s Madagascar —Malleson’s History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. III.—Chorley’s National Music of the World. 
Thoughts in My Garden, by Mortimer Collins—Cyprus as IT Saw It, by Sir Samuel Baker. 

The Munster Circuit, by J. R. O' Flanagan—A Study of Shakespeare, by A. C. Swinburne—Amateur Theatricals, by Lady Pollock. 
Hellenica: a Series of Essays—Campaigning in South Africa, by Capt. Montague—Sylvan Spring, by Francis G. Heath. 
Glimpses through the Cannon Smoke, by Alevander Forbes—KEarly Man in Britain, by W. Boyd Dawkins. 





Oppert’s Corea—Rest Awhile, by Dean Vauyhan—Autobioygraphy of Prince Metternich—Life of Bishop Milman. 
Lectures on Art, by EB. J. Poynter—Sir Edwin Landseer, by I. G. Stephens—Chronicles of Chelsea, by Rev. A. G. L’ Estrange. 
The Theatres of Paris, by J. B. Mutthews—Old Testament Propheciy by Dr. Stanley Leathes. 

Gipsy Life, by George Smith—The Collects of the Day, by Dean Goulburn—Life of Sir James Brooke, by Spencer St. John. 
Swinburne's Songs of the Springtides—New and Old, by J. A. Symonds—Critical Essays, by Bayard Taylor. 

Food and Feeding, by Six Henry Thompson—A Study of Shelley, by John Todhunter. 

Holidays in Home Counties, by E. Waljord—Life and Letters of Cicero, by Rev. G. E. Jeans—Round About a Great Estate. 


The above List, with the Addition of all the Best Recent Works of Fiction, will serve to indicate the Character of 
the whole Collection. 


a 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER. 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


All the Books in Circulation in MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and 
the Surplus Copies of Recent Works of General Interest withdrawn for Sale, 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, from 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Pcoksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 





Complete Catalogues of upwards of 480 Educational Books of all kinds sent post free on application, 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English 
Notes. Edited by Eminent Scholars, under the 
direction of the late G. LONG, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and the 
late Rev. A. J. MACLEANE. M.A., Head Master 
of King Edward’s School, Bath. 8vo. 

ASCHYLUS. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, revised, 18s. 

CICERO’S ORATIONS. By G. Lone, M.A- 
4 vols., £348. Vol. I., 168; Vol. II., 14s; Vol. IL 
16s; Vol. LV., 18s. 

DEMOSTHENES. By R. Warston, M.A., 
late Head Master of Rochester Graramar School. 
2 vols., each 16s. 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Parry, M.A. 3 
vols., each 16s. 

HOMER.—Vol. 1. ILIAD, I.—XII., with 
Introduction. By F. A, Patsy, M.A. 12s; 
Vol. IL, 14s, 

HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. BLAKESLEY, 
B.D. 2 vols. 32s. 

HESIOD. By F. W. Parey, M.A. 10s 6d. 


HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Macreane, M.A., 
Revised by GEORGE LONG, M.A. 18s. 

JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By Rev. A.J. 
MACLEANE, MA., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Revised by GEORGE LONG, 12s. 

PLATO. By W. H. Tuompson, D.D., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambiidge. Vol L., 
PHAEDRUS, 7s 6d. Vol. II., GORGIAS, 7s 6d. 

SOPHOCLES. Vol. I., 18s. By Rev F. H. 
BLAYpES, M.A. Confents: G2DIPUS TYRANNUS 
—CDIPUS COLONEUS—ANTIGONE. 

SOPHOCLES. Vol. Il, 12s. By F. A. 
PaLtby, M.A. Contents: PHILOCTETES — 
ELECTRA—TRACHINIAE—AJAX. 

TACITUS.—The ANNALS. By the Rey. 
P. Frost. 15s. 


TERENCE. By E. St. J. Parry, M.A. 18s. 
VERGIL. By the late J. Conineron, M.A., 


Professor of Latin at Oxford. Vol. L, The 
BUCOLICS and GEORGICS, Third Edition, 12s, 
Vol. IJ., fhe ASNE{D, Books I. to VI. Third 
Edition, 14s.— Vol. III., Second Edition, 14s. 
Uniform with above. 
A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By J. 
W. Donapson, D.D. Third Edition, 14s. 





An ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
24 Coloured Maps by W. Hughes and G. Long, 
M.A. Imperial 8vo, 128 6d. 


(London: WHITTAKER and CO.) 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN 
TEXTS. 


Being for the most part the Texts of the Bibliotheca 
Classica and the Grammar-School Classics. 16mv, 
bound uniformly iu neat cloth, with red edges. 


ZESCHYLUS. By F. A. Paney, M.A. 3s. 


CASAR DE BELLO GALLICO. By G. 
\LONG, M.A. 2s. 


CICERO do SENECTUTE et de AMICITIA. ° 


et EPISTOLZA SELECT. By G. Lone, M.A. 
Is 6d. 

CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol,. I. dn: 
Verrem. By G. Loxc, M.A. 3s 6d. 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 8 vols., 
each 3s 6d. 

HERODOTUS. By J. W. Buaksstry, B.D. 
2 vols., each 3s 6a, 

HOMERIILIAS. I.-XII. By F. A. Patey, 
M.A. 28 6d. 

HORATIUS. 
2s 6d. 

JUVENAL et PERSIUS. 
LEANEF, M.A, Is 6d, 

LUCRETIUS. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 
23 6d. 


By A. J. Macneane, M.A. 
By A. J. Mac- 


SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA et 
JUGURTHA. By G. Lona, M.A. Is 6d. 

TERENTI COMCDIA., By W. WAGNER, 
Ph.D. 3s. 

THUCYDIDES. By J. G. Donatpson, D.D. 
2 vols., each 8s 6d. 

VERGILIUS. By J. Contneron, M.A. 
3s 6d, 

XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI. By 
J. F. MACMICHAEL, B.A. 28 64, 

(London: WHITTAKER and CO.] 





GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


CAISAR de BELLO GALLICO. By G. 
Lone. 5s 6d. 

CAISAR de BELLO GALLICO. Books I.- 
ILI, For Junior Classes, By G, LonG,M.A. 2s 6d, 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PRO- 
PERTIUS.—SELECTED POEMS. By Rev. 
A. H. WRATISLAW and F.N. SuTTON, B.A. 3s 6d. 

CICERO.—DeSENECTUTE, De AMICITIA, 
and SELECT EPISTLES. By Grorge Lone, 
M.A. New Edition. 4s 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. By Rev. J. F. 
MACMICHAEL, Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Ripon. 2s 6d. 


HOMER.—ILIAD. Books I.-XII. Edited 
by F. A. PALEY, M.A. 6s 6d. 

HORACE. By A.J. Macteane, M.A. 686d. 
Or in Two Parts, 3s 6d each. 

JUVENAL.—SIXTEEN SATIRES (Expur- 
gated). By H. Prior, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 4s 6d. 

MARTIAL.—SELECT EPIGRAMS. By 
F. A. PALEY, M.A., and W. H. STong. 6s 6d. 


OVID’S FASTI. ByF. A. Paney, M.A. 5s. 


SALLUST, CATILINA, and JUGURTHA. 
By GrORGE LONG, M.A. 5s. 

TACITUS.—GERMANIA and AGRICOLA. 
By Rev. P. Frost. 3s 6d. 

VIRGIL.— BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and 
JENEID. BooksI.-1V._ By Rev. J. G. SHEPPARD, 
D.C.L. Abridged from Professor CONINGTON'S 
Edition. 5s 6d, 

The BUCOLICS and GEORGICS. In One 
Vol. 3s. 

VIRGIL. — ANEID. Books V.-XII. 
Abridged from Professor CONINGTON'S Edition, 
5s 6d. Books V.and VL. separate, 2s 6d. 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. By the late J. 
F. MACMICHAEL. 5s. 

XENOPHON’S CYROPZEDIA. By G. M. 
GORHAM, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 6s. 

XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. By Rey. 
BP. Frost, M.A. 4s 6d. 

(London: WHITTAKER and CO,] 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES OF 
CLASSICAL AUTHORS. 


A Series of Classical Texts, Annotated by well-known 
Scholars, with a special view to the requirements of 
Upper Forms in Public Schools or University Stu- 
deuts. Crown 8vo. 

ARISTOPHANES’ PAX. By F. A. Patey, 

M.A. 4s 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES’ ACHARNIANS. By F. 
A. Pavey, M.A. 4s 64. ; 
ARISTOPHANES’ ~ FROGS. 

Parry, M.A. 4s 6d, 
CICERO’S LETTERS to ATTICUS. Book I. 
By A. Preror, M.A. 43 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES’ ORATIONS against the 
—— of LEPTINES. By B. W. Beatson, M.A. 
3s 6d, 
DEMOSTHENES’ De FALSA LEGATIONE. 
By the late R. Surtuetro, M.A, Fourth Edition. 6s. 

PLATO’S APOLOGY of SOCRATES and 
CRITO. By W. Waener, Ph.D. New Eidtion, 
Revised. 4s 6d. 

PLATO’S PHAIDO. By W. Waener, Ph.D. 
53 6d. 

PLATO’S PROTAGORAS. By W. Wayrte, 
M.A., Ph.D. Second Edition, 4s 6d. 

PLATO’S EUTHYPHRO. By G. H. WE tts, 
B.A. 33. 

PLAUTUS’ TRINUMMUS. By Witnetm 
WAGNER, Ph.D. Second Edition, 43 6d. 

PLAUTUS’ AULULARIA. By W. Wacner, 
Ph.D. Second Edition, Rewritteu. 43 6d. 

PLAUTUS’ MENAICHMEI. By W. Wac- 
NER, Pa.D. 48 6d, 

SOPHOCLES’ TRACHINIA By A. Preror, 
M.A. 48 6d. 

TERENCE. 

10s 6d. 

| THEOCRITUS. With Latin Notes. By F. 

A. PALwY, M.A. 48 6d. 


By e: As 


3y Winnenm Waener, Ph.D. 











CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH NoTEs, 


Select portions of the Greek and Latin Auth 
Introduction and Notes. In feap. 8vo, 1s pes 
except the [on (price 2s). . 


EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS, MEDEA HIP. 
POLYTUS, HECUBA, " BACOHR, oy 
ORESTES, PHGINISS, By F. A. Pacey, wa 

AUSCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS, VINCTUS 
SEPTEM CONTRA, THEBAS, AGAMEMMON' 
PERS, EUMENIDES. By F- A. Patgy, Ma’ 

CICERO.—DE SENECTUTE, DE AMI. 
CITIA, EPISTOLA SELECT. By G. Long, 

OVID.—SELECTIONS. By the Rey. A J. 
MACLEANE, M.A. iia 


(London: WHITTAKER and CO.) 


CLASS-BOOKS. 


AUXILIA LATINA. A Series of Progresg. 
ive Latin Exercises. By M. J. B. Bappgtay 
a tt at tho Somerset College, 

ath. Pait I., Accidence, 1s 6d. Part II. i 
Edition, 2s, : a 

LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By Atrrzp J, 
CuurcH, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Retford. A New Edition, fcap, 8vo, 2s 6d, 


LATIN EXERCISES, GRAMMAR PAPERS, 


and HINTS for JUNIOR CLASSES. By T 
COoLLIns, M.A,, Head Master of jthe Latin School, 


Newport, Salop, Second Edition. Feap. 8y0, 


2s 6d. 


UNSEEN PAPERS in PROSE and VERSE, 
with Examination Questions. By T. Coxuiyg 
M.A. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. [Just published ' 

SCALA GRZCA: A Series of Elementary 
Greek Exercises, By the Rev. J. W. Davis, 
M.A, Head Master of Tamworth Grammar, 
School, and the late R. W. BaDDELEY, MA’ 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION, for the 
Use of Public Schools and Private Students, By 


G. PresTON, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College, 
Crown vo, 4s 6d. 





By the late Rev. P. FROST, U.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

ECLOGA! LATINA; or, First Latin Reading 
Book. With English Notes and a Dictionary. 
New Edition, 2s 6d. 

MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. New Edition, 2s 6d,—KEY, 4s. 


A LATIN VERSE BOOK. An Introductory 
Work on Hexameter and Pentameters, New 
Edition, 3s,—K KY, 5s. . 

ANALECTA GRAICA MINORA. With 
Introductory Sentences, English Notes, and & 
Dictionary. New Edition. 3s 6d. 

MATERIALS for GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition, 3s 6d.—KEY, is. 

FLORILEGIUM POETICUM. A Selection 
of Klegiac Extracts from Ovid and Tibullus. New 
Edition, greatly Enlarged, with English Notes, 3% 





ANTHOLOGIA GRAMCA. A Selection of 
Choice Greek Poetry, with Notes, By Rev. F. 
St. JouHn THACKERAY, Assistant-Master, Eton 
College. New and Cheaper Edition, with addi- 
o— Notes. Neat cloth, with red edges, 16m0, 

S OU, 

ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. A Selection of 
Choice Latin Poetry from Nevius to Boéthius. 
With Notes. By Rev. F. St. Joun THACKERAY. 
New Edition, Revised. 16mo, 43 6d. 





By Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D., Head Master 
of Queen Elizabeth’s School, Ipswich. 


FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part I. Being 
Passages for Translation into Latin Elegiac and 
Heroic Verse. Eighth Edition. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part II. Passages 
for Translation into Latin Lyric and Comic 
Tambie Verse. Third Edition. 53, 

FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part III. Passages 
for Translation into Greek Verse. Third 
Editon, 83. 

FOLIA SILVULAS, sive Kclogs Poetarum 
Anglicorum in Latinum et Grecum convers®. 
Voll. 103s 6a. Vol II. 12s. 

FOLIORUM CENTURLA. Selections for 
Translation into Latin and Greek Prose, chietly 
from the University and Coliege Examination 
Papers. Sixth Edition, Post 8yo, 8s. 


x 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 








Complete Catalogue of upwards of 480 Educational Books of all kinds sent post free on application. 


CLASS BOOKS, &c.—(Continued). 


SLATIONS into ENGLISH and 
TRAM. By C. 8. CaLvERLEY, M.A., late Fellow 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS into GREEK and LATIN 
VERSE. By R. C. Juss, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
Jege, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow. 4to, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS in PROSE and VERSE 
from and into LATIN, GREEK, and ENGLISH. 
By R. C. Jess, M.A, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow; H. Jackson, M.A., and 
W. E. Currey, M.A., Fellows of Trinity College, 
‘Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 83. 


BETWEEN WHILES; or, Wayside Amuse- 
ments of a Working Life. Edited by the Rev. 
B. H. KENNEDY, DD., Canon of Ely. Crown 
8yo, 63. 


SERTUM CARTHUSIANUM FLORIBUS 
TRIUM SECULORUM CONTEXTUM. Cura 
GuuELMI Haig Brown, Schole Carthusianw 
Archididasculi. 8vo, 14s. 


SABRINE: COROLLA in HORTULIS 
REGIS SCHOLE SALOPIENSIS contexuerunt 
Tres ViriFloribus Legendis. Editio Tertia. 8vo, 
8s 6d. 


ARISTOPHANIS COMQ(DIAE SUPER- 
STITES cum DEPERDITARUM FRAGMENTIS, 
Additis Argumentis, Adnotatione Critica, Metro- 
rum Descriptione, Onomastico et Lexico. By the 
Rev. HuperT HoupEeN, LL.D., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Head Master of Ips- 
wich School, and Classical Examiner to the Uni- 
versity of London. Third Edition. ; 

Vol. L, containing Text Expurgated with Summaries 
and Critical Notes, also the Fragmenis, 18s. 

The Plays sold separately. 

Vol. 1I. Onomasticon Aristophanevm continens 
indicem Geographicvm et Historicvm, 5s 6d. 


Onthe ACTION of EXAMINATIONS, con- 
sidered as @ MEANS of SELECTION. By H. 
LatTHay, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hail. 10s 6d. 


“Mr, Latham has placed before us a volume full of 
the most valuable collections of facts, opinions, and 
conclusions on the subject of examinations which we 
have ever seen.” —Educational Times. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. By the late T. H. 
Key, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Comparative 
Grammar in University College,and Head Master 
ofthe School. Sixth Thousand, Post Svo, 8s. 


ASHORT LATIN GRAMMAR, for Schools. 
By the late T. H. Key, M.A. New Edition. Post 
8yo, 38 6d. 


The THEATRE of the GREEKS : a Treatise 
on the History and Exhibition of the Greek Drama, 
with a Supplementary Treatise on the Language, 
Metres, and Prosody of the Greek Dramatists. 
By J. W. Donatpson, D.D. With numerous 
Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Post Svo, 5s. 


The ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By ERNST ADAMS, Ph.D. Fifteenth 
Edition. Post 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
and ANALYSIS. By Ernest ADAMS, Ph.D, New 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


QUESTIONS for EXAMINATIONS in 
ENGLISH LITERATURE; with a Preface con- 
taining brief Hints on the Study of English. Ar- 
Tanged by the Rev. W. W. SKEaT, late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 2s 6d. 


MATERIALS for GERMAN PROSE COM- 
POSITION. Consisting of Selections from Modern 
English Writers, with Grammatical Notes, Idio- 
matic Renderings, and an Introduction, By Dr. 
BUCHHEIM, Professor of German in King's College, 
and Examiner to the London University. Sixth 
Edition, Revised, with Index, feap, Syo, 4s 6d.— 

EY, 3s, 


FRENCH GRAMMAR for PUBLIC 
SOHOOLS, By Rev, A.C. CLAPIN, M.A., Bachelier- 
¢s-Lettres of the University of Francs. Seventh 
Edition, Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


FRENCH PRIMER. 
Grammar and Exercises. 
M.A. Second Edition. 


Elementary French 
By Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, 
Feap. 8vo, ls. 


PRIMER of FRENCH PHILOLOGY, with 


Exercises for Public Schools. By the Rev. A. C. 
CLaPin, M.A. Is, 








CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COL- 
LEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Series of Elementary Treatises adapted for the Use 
of Students ia the Universities, Schools, and 
Candidates for the Public Examinations. Uni- 
formly printed in feap. 8vo. 


ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. C. Etsre, 
N.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Mathematical Master at Rugby, Ninth 
Edition. 3s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By the Rev. 
C. ELSEE, Mathematical Master at Rugby. Fifth | 


Edition, 4s. 


ALGEBRA. A _ Progressive Course of 
Examples. By the Rev, W. F. MACWICHAEL, 


Head Master of the Grammar School, Warwick, 
and R. ProwDe SMITH, M.A., Master of Chelten- 
ham College. 33 6d; with Answers, 4s 6d. 


ARITHMETIC. For the Use of Colleges and | 


Schools. By A, WRIGLEY, M.A. 3s 6d. 


ARITHMETIC. <A Progressive Course of 
Examples, with Answers, By J. Watson, M.A., 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Fourth 
Edition. 23 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to PLANE ASTRO- 
NOMY. By P. T. Matn, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s College. Third Edition. 4s. 


CONIC SECTIONS treated GEOMETRI- 
CALLY. By W. H. Besant, M.A., Lecturer 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College. Second 
Edition. 4s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Rev. 
Harvey Goopwin, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 
Second Edition. 3s. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By W. 
H. Besant, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege. Ninth Edition. 4s. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By T. G. 
Vyvyan, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
and Math. Master at Charterhouse. Third Edi- 
tion, Revised. 4s 6d, 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on MEN- 
SURATION. By B. T. Moors, M.A., 'Fellow fof 
Pembroke College. With numerous Examples. 5s. 


The FIRST THREE SECTIONS of NEW- 
TON’S PRIN CIPIA. With an Appendix, and the 
Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By JOHN H. 
Evans, M,A. Fifth Edition, Edited by P. T. 
MAIN, M.A. 4s. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. With 
Examples. By T. P. Hupson, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College. 3s 6d. 

GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. 
M.A., Trinity College. 3s 6d. 

COMPANION tothe GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Designed for Theological Students and the Upper 
Forms in Schools, By A. C. BARRETT, A.M,, 
Caius College. Fourth Edition. Revised. 5s. 

An HISTORICAL and EXPLANATORY 
TREATISE on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
By W. G. Humenry, B.D. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


TEXT-BOOK of MUSIC. By H.C. Banister. 
Eighth Edition. 53. 
HISTORY of MUSIC. 


Hwnt. Fourth Edition. 


By W. S. Atnts, 


ds. 6d. 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY DYNA. | 


MICS. By W. GARNErT, M.A., Fellow of St 
Jobn's Coilege, and Demonstrator of Physics in 
the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, 
Revised. 6s. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on HEAT. 
By W. GarNgETr, M.A. Second Edition. Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


EXERCISES on EUCLID and in MODERN 
GEOMETRY, containing Applications of the 
Principles and Processes of Modern Pure Geo- 
metry. By J. McDoweLt, M.A., F.R.A.S., Pem- 
broke College. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 6s. 


The GEOMETRY of CONICS. By C. Taytor, 


M.A., Feliow of St. Johu’s College, Cambridge. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d, 
An JNTRODUCTION to the ANCIENT 


and MODERN GEOMETRY of CONICS. With 
Historical Notes aud Prolegomena, By C. 
TAYLOR, Fellow of St. John’s College. 

{.Vearly ready. 


ay Rev. H. G. B. | 


CHOICE and CHANCE: an Elementary 
Treatise on Permutations, Combinations, and 
Probability. With 300 Exercises. By W. A. 
WHITWORTH, M.A., Fellow of St, John’s College, 
Cambridge, Third Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. 6s, 

**So great is the clearness with which Mr. Whit- 
worth states and explains the doctrines throughout 
that it is almost impossible to misunderstand him."— 
Professor JEVONS. 


| An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on SOLID 
GEOMETRY. By W.S. Aupis, M.A. Third Edi- 
tion, Revised. 6s. 


A TREATISE on HYDROMECHANICS. B 
W. H, Besant, M.A., Fellow of St. John's Col- 
a, Cee 8vo, New Edition, Revised. 
Ws 6d. 


LECTURES on PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY 
and ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. By the 
Rev. JAMES CHALLIS, Pluman Professor of 
Astronomy, Cambridge, and Fellow of Trinity 
College. 8vo, 10s. 


COLLECTION of EXAMPLES and PROB- 
LEMS in ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, GEO- 
METRY, LOGARITHMS, TRIGONOMETRY, 
CONIC SECTIONS, MECHANICS, &c. With 
Answers and Occasional Hints. By the Rev. A. 
WRIGLEY, Sixth Edition. 8vo, 8s 6d. 





FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


Carefully Edited, with English Notes, Grammatical 
and Explanatory, and Renderings of difficult Idio- 
matic Expressions, for use in Schools, Feap. 8vo. 


SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. Complete. 
Edited by Dr. A. Bucuuerm, Professor of German 
in King’s College, London, 63 6d. In Two Parts, 
each, 3s 6d. 


SCHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS. With 
English Notes by Dr. WILHELM WaGNeRr, Editor 
of the “‘ Aulularia”’ and ‘‘ Trinummus”’ of Plau- 
tus, &c., and Translator of Teuffel’s ‘‘ History of 
Roman Literature.” 33 6d, 


SCHILLER’S MARIA STUART. By V. 
Kastner, French and German Master at the 
Charterhouse, and Professor at Queen’s College, 
Harley Street. Price 3s. 


GOETHE’S HERMANN und DOROTHEA. 
Edited by E. BreLL, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and E. WOLFEL, With Arguments at the 
beginning of each Canto. 2s 6d. 


GERMAN BALLADS, from UHLAND, 
GOETHE, and SCHILLER. With Introduction 
to each Poem, copious Explanatory Notes, and 
Biographical Notices, Edited by C. L. BigLg FELD. 
3s. 6d. 


CHARLES XII. Par Votrarre. Edited by 
L. Dikgy. Third Edition, revised. 3s 6d, 

AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE. Par 
FENELON. Edited by C. J. D&LILLe. Second 
Edition, revised. 4s 6d, 


PICCIOLA. By X. B. Saintine. 
Dr. Dubuc. Ninth Edition. 3s 6d. 


SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. 
| Edited by F. E. A. Gasc. New Edition. 3s. 





Edited by 


GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA, 


Feap. 8vo, 1s each ; in paper wrapper, 6d. 


A SELECTION of the best TRAGEDIES 
and COMEDIES of MOLIERK, RACINE, COR- 
NEILLE, and VOULAIRE. With Arguments in 
English at the Head of each Scene, and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory. Edited by F. E. A. 
GASC. 


MOLIERE’S “L’Avare,”’ “ Tartuffe,’ “Le 
Misantbrope,” “Le Bourgeois Gentithomme,” 
**Le Medecin malgré Lui,’ * Les Femmes Sa. 
vantes,” ** Les Fourberies de Scapin,” * Le Malade 
Imaginaire,” * L/Ecule des Femmes,” “ L'Kcole 
des Maris,” “ Les Précieuses Ridicuies,” 


CORNEILLE’S “Le Cid,” 
** Horace,” “ Pulyeucte,” 

RACINE’S “ Athalie,”’ “ Esther,” “ Phédre,” 
**Les Plaideurs,” ** lphigénie,’’ “ Andromaque,” 
“‘Britanicus,” “La ‘Tnébaide, ou les Fréres 
Ennenis.” 


' VOLTAIRE’S “ Zaire.” 


“ Cinna,” 
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Crown 8vo, 38 6d. 


| \FTRST GREEK WRITER. By Arthur 
WICK, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, late Assistant- 
ter at Rugby School, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
eA KEY, for the Use of Tutora only. Crown 8v0, 5s. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


A PRIMER of GREEK GRAMMAR. With 


s Preface by JOHN Percival, M.A., LL.D., President of Trinity College, 
Oxford ; late Head-Master of Clifton College. 


Or, separately, 


ACCIDENCE. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford; and E. D, MANSFIELD, M.A., Assistant- 
~ Master at Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


SYNTAX. By E. D. Mansfield, M.A., Assistant-Master 


at Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 1s 6d. 


18mo, with Illustrations. 


A FIRST HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 


Lovise Creicuton, Author of “Life of the Black Prince,” ‘‘ England a 
Continental Power,” &c. (In the press. 


This little book is intended for children between the ages of seven and 
eleven. It aims at being accurate and trustworthy witbin the limits which it 
thas chosen, viz. :—such a view of bistory as may be interesting and compre- 
hensible to a beg . Itis written simply, and contains many stories and 
descriptions of events, in the hope that it may be found useful as a reading- 
book fur young children. At the same time, it is methodical, and is provided 
with sufficient genealogical tables and dates to make it answer the purpose of 
8 first English History in Schools. 





Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


SELECTIONS from CAESAR. The GALLIC 
WAR. Edited, with Preface, Life of Cesar, Text, Notes, Geographical and 
Biograpbical Index, and Map of Gaul, by GeorGe L. BENNETT, M.A., Head 
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